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Polo arrived , .. 

Ceylon, ndtiqg. Uiat 
grandest ruby fjhat,^^ t. 
the thickness of ^ man ’s ' 

£—4. - -1- t ■ ■ ’ - 

Robert Knox in bis^delightfi^ 

C^lon. His visit 
was shipwreck"** ■“ “ 
duration was ^ ' 

him a prisoner' for r“" — 

turous and more '■ ■ 

O . , . -v '«( 

Mrs. Heber, tbfe wife of the ^ 
according to tradition^ ^ 
in the island, expres^d his 
classic lines : “What -thou^ r 
Blow soft on Ceylon’s isle, ThoSi^-i 
pleases. And only tnan is ’ 
visited Ceylon in iSis;. ^heft:;ii^^;. 
Bishop of Calcutta,; wd qnye^ ji|nfa 
for nineteen years, 

Journal oj a 

possessed a credidous mtnd; Ajbi|(e'ain 
to the island, she 'fie^enti^' 
“flying leech,” whi^ 
o£ springing, by means of ? • 
siderable thstancel” :For i&i^fa» 
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island has beep '■ 

such is it ciiled by 

Although ,: - , 

as “a pearl Vfjjj^iTWPS. ■ «.*s*v.* _ 

glance at the islaiuliop a 
geographical f6rS|uUv«, , . 

A liver, hovvever, b? * 
pearl and, in th*^ 
precious pr ’ 
matcly one-i^^ ' . . 

lying under profonndly d 
islands enjoy a lush .'and vai 
the historical siipilitnde 
more curious md ^xpct. BoimJ 
for centuries by .one ijr 
therefore they . suffer ^e 
quences having been snbjm^;* 

^e Irish have only been pe^seca^ 
the Sin^ese have been , 

by the Portu^^e and;^.^,i^ 

Tamils, a gmeiaT-hainc fpr. 
tribes from southern India, in a’sei;^ 
between the seicdi:^ c^tury- aSi, 
teenth century a succeed^, ii 
northern half of the -iiifnid, whi^ 
vast majority of the'p^hlatijpn^ 
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Christian minority. ‘ 

380.000 Moors, i;iei^y ' 
madans. 

» . ■ 

37.000 Burghers, .exclnsiveK 

belonging to the ;0sAo}ic - 

C l . • . - -I'l . < « 5, 

from all races ’ ' 

populationi 
Roman Catholics;: ; 

Buddhism, which, as 
the largest number .of 
be discussed in a latP'^ ' 
venience of the travfeller " 
of the salient characteristici^ ;wd ’< 
Singalese, Tamil, and Bi||i]^er!!i^ 
The significance ,6f, cipjtbes;^ 
primary importance, and. tte 
strike the Europe^ yisitar in ’ 
the remarkable siiiuk^ty betii^ 
is principally the n^t of the 
skirt-like in fcrm, *“ 

and women of the Sihgi}^ ^d^Tj 
cloth worn by the Sngdesp ^^T if 
and it is made' in %,.colbuii^ s 
with a stripe. The sarmg is 
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. siiwested by Robert #i*®^***® ' 

shoes and stockings we^r 
worn by the King. , A 
King Raja Sinha in tl^ 
ports Knox’s inter^ting asa^ 

Ceylon to-day of . this .age-l6i 
remarkable and ev^ ^qomic ’ 
police. A huge . 

(the police are usually 
in pith helmet, " ' ° 
bare legs, seern^ rather 
Kuropean eyes. 

The clothes of the ' 
are of less importance than the , 
women in Ceylon, as e!sewhc«»i,— 
far less in the public eye th^ 
coloured Indian saJal is ^oiii 
perous classes. Hiis ^Iken gartno^ls 
the body in the most dUbdrtde ' . 
end hanging over the .rtgH shoi|pJp 
on over a good ^ure,. dbis .i5j;a^.,IiStJ^ 
costume. Ihe lower ; claas^ 
cloth with a bodice, '0sua^ ;^t,h,,*^».s 
Many ladies of Jaff^,. however, nii 3 ^^ 
to this rule by weartag tpgethdr J 
yellow garments. The cau% 
this strident combinatkm of. 
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'' and hairdressing. This 
to be deplored, since nd'|»;ii^ fep y^$^ 
either dignity or cpmfort ' 
of Eurojjc. 

In a later paragraph, 'vhc ^ 
conditions, I hope to tnake a 
not invidious comnient c~ the ^ 
but here I would lilop :fo partiqii 
aspect: the strength of iii^i ^t^rax '-,Ti 
some manifestations of ’w^<iJiE,’5|hi&' ■ 
to encounter. Both BuddSii^ 
greatly influenced by omens ■ ^ 
commonly called the gbeiho, 
unlucky, and it deters them £ 

Sneezing is regarded in the * ^ 
or invalided people are said to hr^g - 
certamly in the seventeenth . 

Robert Knox, the Singalese regsisidei 
man or a big-bellied woman” afjs^ jinn 
omen. Although both .Singa.. 
very clean people, they have a 
regarding their ablutions. ~ Every 
down they wash themselves frb)^^^ 
with the invariable eyceptiohs of 
Fridays. To wash on.'tho®*" 
unlucky. I heard no explam ic 
on these two days. 






after all WestteHrii' ^eHic 
He even adn^tteil ’t&A ' 
the relatives to'.^m<»TO 


with the ^ ' 

these occult. 
were aware of 
the patient ' 


was held 

me by this ’ 

in his presence, and'i: , 
remained^ in my mfc|ikn^ 
point of death -“th 


hospital by his mbthi^ ih- 
oTg^zed for his beiieht: ' 
the mother dimVe a skj^t^ 
tongue. From thg^fi/mome^ . 
sided, and on inspi^bh the c 
mark of the skiawi^ bfi- 
he himself had 
are many su^' 
dances , * which 4)e^ldc^’' 

Such are some^,{C^ .the -peciih^tiM 
of the main' Cv^'lJ.:^ rr^— 
dominating factor'!^"* 

fainOiP'lv 

IflXgdy *«»*j*ji*f> — — 
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unable to appir^c aib^ 
make a race happy, kma^|| 
monotony destrop inif^ 
which, in the case of ^ 
emphasized by the te-- . .. 
humbly I would suggesit 
the principal cfaaracte^tics o 
Ceylon ; charaqteiistits.; ^hicH i 
direct results of l-be'- '*- — ' 
climate. ' . ; "" 

Fortunat^y fpr' 

results of religibn weamN^^* 
for many hundreds of years al^ 
Sin^ilese in Ceylon, tmler'. ■ 
to the first-fruits of 
about 200 B.C. the Bas^nfic '^ 
hapura w«k built, the ruins oif yi 
archaeological interest of Ceylon 
centuries the city was ■ rebui^i^'ji^ 
Tamil raids,' but. it .wbidd^ajp|>^^i|S^ 
always in ; a - hombg^iec^ . 

A.D. 900, it was .ab^d<med to.‘^l|^^ 
the invaders and the eneroachiiie^ o 
When Polonnariiwa. waB bidlt 'iii'4^' 
tury, to take the pl£u:e^ of 
original ardiitectui^. genip^ : wbip^tl 
Anuradhapura was dead j, sirirtR 
'V ' 
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Nuwara Eliya, r.-^ ' ’ 
reasonable hotel, 
undoubtedly ;»tisfy C 
their English friends on 
difficult nam^ of the * * 
hapura and Polonriamwa, of ' 
Daihbulla and of the ro^ ~*' ~ 
a fortnight in CeylOT.. - ----- 

pronounce the% • 

and in case t^ ' 


their social cor*“^''::T:ir: 
always reassure them 
at the Galle-Face Hoter '’ " 
night “cabaret-dance* ~ 
pares favourably with that s^' 

A traveUer of and ihte^olt 
disabuse hiin^If of the 
interests of Ceylon cm he ■■■■■ 

truly appre^ted :widi the r 

to which he is accustomed at ^ 
cities and w^-known . tow ns ■ wl__ ^ 

tinned form hht a of 
and interest the island enjoys/tittlc^lc 
which are still beiiig excavated ^ n ‘ 
which have remained unchained'' 
since the days of the . ^ly 
above all the varied aspects of the^ 
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Chapter Two \''' 

THE REST-HOUSE ‘ 



Perhaps the question should first be answered as /• 
to what a rest-house actually is, apart from the t 
general indication given in the name that it must K 
be some sort of edifice; presumably with a roof, 
where rest can be enjoyed at night or, if necessary, - 
during the day. 

Rest-houses were built, not for travellers of the 
past nor of to-day, but for the itinerant Fn glisb 
officials of the last century who were riot content 
with the more primitive bivouac which, with the ‘ 
exception of governors, had satisfied their Dutch V. 
predecessors. Government, having built these ' 
original rest-houses, carried on the responsibility, 
and in consequence all these buildings are owned > 
by the municipal or urban authorities to-day; the 
officials themselves being housed in possibly less., V' 
attractive but more convement Ibedfiies. I,ho|>i^s“^ 
to show in the course of this chapter that there 
is no better argument in favour of government s 
control in general than the rest-houses of CeylonJ. 

The appellation of “rest-house,” ^er^re, in- ^ 
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' wnoto .' the ownership of 
.tVhr^es^^ that of “hotel" meaiB’ tfet the 
in ptiVate hands, „This, how^ery does 
■ not h^ly tlwt an hotel must be prdfeFable to a 
i^t-hbuse. indeed, with the rare exceptions of 
to™ where good hotels r<^- 
ysupcifluous, thfe^' are intended ' £»;,■ , 

yt^poans and this m^re opulerit Ceylon^a • • . -• . , / 

*■ jpCM. villag^' ' hotels often boasting a 

usiiafly cwnsists‘ of one large window- I .' -r . 
^s'roopi.abqve a shop, or il^qae^ it is adled^ . 
n ^yloiji, with; no slewing accojhm^^tion but . • ' .! 
®; roll of coconut , in^ how. briefly v 

^^cribe. the.fypical structure and arrangements of ‘ .“■ 

'Situated in remote .- 

jarts irf'thd' island. ' ’ • '. 

, short driye,’ either of red dust or yellow 
, leads to "a low bungalow of simple con- 
t^fc.tion witii a TTO of concave red tiles 1in<»d 
ith ^^^/leavi^ of, the palmyra pahii. There is no 
mtrancejdobri: ^d one. walks up a" few, steps 
'|^l§^^ ;™,^:.lhe living-room, a laige square spate 
ised oh a stone platibim about three feet from ” 
e ^Und,; ahd' bpeh to- ^e elements on three 
rac On iu-rival you observe with relief that there 
noi, h^ht iiti the rdft-house nor car imder the 
since stiaid^ company in sitch . a restricted . 
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requirements of the 
will lie a inat&^s ofi‘i^piit(i 
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spection will prove 'to he; , 

The rest-house kepppr. will-"^'pii''a3p ^i^^ ^ 
bathroom, probably epu^d^bfe^^l^pl^if 
bedroom in a rest-house 'possiass^^^ a barafeti^ 

-.,,4. r* ' II., 


tr'^a 


leading out of it,' usu 3 il)r;jp^;^^^^^ 


which is;divided into two by/a-four-Sa^^x^^ 

11 T-' • 1 v‘ ■■ • -.-I •V’-V<- 



ovCT the , pai^tion yolp will np^e 
wooden lid, since 'eai^ iath«ir\1tlBn^^i^ 
invariable method pf ^d^tibrL in 
you will probably see onp or more p/pidd|pg; 
round the pail. You dw^d not, howpyjBj^^bp di^ 
couraged Unle® y^pu oteerye by thpji 

candle, which Jip' standing .1 



top of the jkuiitibh widl,;tpe,preseijce..,^ ^ 

a scorpion or a cenitip^e, when it wdH 

to send for the “boy.* s^<^r 

be harmless, unless hislegs are ehvelpti^*hi‘lw^ 

in which case, he 'Inay he a . |aitanbu^iwhh:«H^ 
■' r -n.' 'I- '■ ■'■*'' ■’’a -■■ j'i 

vw\'U7A«". r«r mi-lar>nTarr ^ < Iwifici ^..«r*rkWAva%»fe 



' K ' TIk Rest-Houx ‘ .- ; 

is also vicious and can inject a most dangerous ' 
poison, while the bite of a centipede causes an • •■ 
immense swelling and acute pain for twenty-four •- 
hours. If, however, the latter should prove on 
^ inspection to be a millepede, a long golden insect 
with presumably a thousand legs, no apprehension 
need be entertained. This creature is harmless and ■ 
can be tamed at will. 

Having finished the examination of the bathroom, 
it is advisable to order your bath immediately, ‘ ! 
w since it often takes as long to fill a bath as to bring 

tfe wlueh^ i^ cannot be prepared much . t 

; a wain or a i 

5 cold hath wffl prol^ly prove iirimaferial ; sihee ; ^ 
cold water is often indistinguishable from warm 
in Ceylon. A small tin bath will then be pulled ;c 
into the bathroom, and at long intervals small 
buckets of water will be poured into it by the , f. 
boy. It is advisable to have your bath immedi- 
ately it is ready, otherwise you will share it with 
innumerable black-beetles, although, owing to f 

the feeble light given by the candle, these insects f 

may mercifully be invisible. The use of the small I 

bucket left in the bathroom may now become ^ 

apparent; you are expected to pour water from it | 

over your body, as it is thought unlikely by the / 

local authorities that you will possess a sponge. 
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Your dinner in the living-room, or cm the 
verandah in front of your bedroom, should be a 
revelation if you have learnt to eat curry. Coiintty 
rice with a brown tinge will be provided in this 
rest-house, as it is small and remote, and many 
prefer it to the white and long-g raine d “table** 
rice from India. There will probably be at least 
six different curries to lay reverently on the top 
of your foundation of .rice: chicken, meat and egg 
curri^ in the country, and prawns If you are near 
the sea; drum-sticks, ladies’ fingers, bread-fruit; 
and dahl will be the most likely vegetables, and 
diCTe is certain to be a sambo! of onions and a 
brown sambol paste of coconuts and chill, which • 


the novice sh<nild eat ^lario^y. The moiintaih ^ 
food vvhich novv lies your plate should then be 
covered with a thick l^er of grated coconut, and 
a poppaihim should be by your side before you 
begin this delirious ihnnor; Perched on caie <x»nc^ 
the large table stands the primitive oil-lamp, 
which throws an oscillating light on the meal, an d 
it will be enveloped in a film of dyu^ insects-^ 
mosquitoes, beetles, and crickets predomi natin g 
— vihile its presence prohibits the use of Ae red- 
frir^ed rep punkah above your head which, if at 
luncheon, would be lackadaisically pulled by an 
impish wallah, garii^ at you with bi^gtt and 
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4 a^oisitive eyes. Having finished your dmner, you ‘ 
; ^ be litde tainted to stay up kfe, since a 

soli^ femp is a ^pressing form of iDinnniation, 
Particularly when it is clouded wifb predatozy 
msects. Someof tiiese, however, including die tic 
and the “eye-%* <so caOed after tihe incdrr^ 
st^pcmtion that it assacdts the human eye), wiH 
abandon the hmq) for tiie floor, ^here they will 
feast ccmtentedly on your lower limbs, 
r Once in bed under the mpsquito mt, you will 
, be aWe to enjoy in safe^ Ae variej^d nocturnal 
,, nolsa ctf Ceylon. You need have no fear of^a 
leopard or bemr disturbiig your privacy, as the 
rat-house will be surroimd^ by a fence of barbed 
wire, which will aiable you to heepyour bedroom 
door open on to the veranto. iSfatuzally the buzz 
of the frustrated mosquito outside the net vdll 
first attract your attention, or perhaps the croak 
of Ae frog, winch has retumed to its usual habitat 

afta- bong disturbed by your bath. You may next 
be st^ed by 4e sudden howl of a pack of jackib 

in Ml ay in the close vicinity of the rat-hc^. 
This is a most 6erie sound, and a it risa in a 
vicious cracendo you may, a a novice, throw an 
amdoiis glance towards the op^ door. Ihen at 
the h^h pitch <£ ferocity the hciwl stops sharply, 
like the violins in an orchatra afta* a fortrsimo 
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passage— yet with this diflFerence: after a few beats 
the music would continue, but the jackals remam 
silent, having secured their prey. 

While you are wond^riNg ^>ed^ 

animal they are devouring (it vwli proliWy he ‘f 
faun or a mouse-deer) your mMd wiU he 
to the immediate nei^hourhood hy the shrill cry • 
of the gbMo on the vf^ above your" bed. This 
amiable litde hzaxi is ubii^mtoiK in C^ylc^, laid, 
while he cha^ the flies he emits die sotmd' 
described in his Pnomatoppeic nickna^oe. This 
noise is fiiendly and contfoiting., smd a 'ge^ 
accompaniment to sleep, alAmigh the J^lop^, 
as I have mentioned, regard it as noid^ maludcy^. - 
Indeed, they advise that any d^isipn must in- > 
standy be abandoned mi h&uii^ the iW,*' 

however, his cries are often intermittent from 
sunset to davra it might |Mrove inconvenieht, even 
during the i^ght, to follow this wary counsel. • 

You will ctely arise early, lavii^ gone to bed 
at nine, and pnwdldng on to the verandah you 
will almost certainly he enchanted with / the 
splendid situadon of the rest-house, ff on thfe 
coast, it will be perched on the edge of a sandy 
promontory overlooking a grey sea, which gradu- 
ally turns aquamarine under the touch of dawn. 

If in the hinterland, a spacious lake will lie below 
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you, either at Ae veiy door of the rest-house or 
eke visible through a short vista of shimmering 
palm-trees. Its silver waters turning pink vnth the 
rising sun may reveal a host of black cormorants 
V or snow-white cranes. Even if you have spent the 
' night in ai rest-house m the heart of Ae jm^le, 
the undergrowA around will have been cleared 
away, and through the rope-IAe arms of Ae silver 
. banyan-trees you will obtain ai distant view of high 
mountains in deep shade. The bygone ofiBciak who 
' selected Ae sites' for Ae Ceylonese rest-hpuses 
were^ed wiA a singular genius, and once more, 
if not too hidebound, you vrill feel ^tefol for 
^vemment control. 

^ For breakfest. you can obtam bacon and eg^, 
and perhaps “Oxford” marmalade; but if you want 
a change from Aat conventional fere, you can 
easily be served wiA hoppers^ This national 
dAough excellent, does not present a veiy appe- 
' appearmce, ^ since Ae mAyidual hoppers 

raAer resembles Ae head of a putrefying toad- 
stool. The centre, which k white and podgy, is 
formed of flour and “todcfy,” Ae latter being a 
form of liquor distilled from Ae coconut, and 
round this opaque nucleus Aere ^ is a glutinous 
fringe of flora-. The hopper should be eaten vriA a 
hot sambol of chili paste md coconut or, by Ae 
' ■ ' 39 
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craven-hearted, with jam. A less e^ctiBg Cey- 
lonese dish for break&st Is piftii Tliis h a mixture 
of rice and flour which been boiled m an 
empty bamboo over a steamm^ After cooldo^ 
it is ejected from the bamboci smd cut up like lo^ 
French bread. 

While die visitor is eating hoppdts and pitu, or 
more likely bacon and e^, he have timie to 
observe die cr^tures in dm immediate viciid^y 
and he may be interested to notice that die di% 
two which 2^pear identic^ both in B^and and 
Ceylon are the house fly and the j^ixinxiw; Ihe 
fcarner is the similar ubiquitons pest, but the 
Sin^ese make a remarkable claim for ^e ^paorovt,^ 
or “pad^-biid* as it is cidled in the iskoid, owin^ 
to' its prevalence in the rice-hdids. They maintain 
diat the s]^trrow satisfies its urge to procreation 
once in every five ininutes md d»t, a$ a raaturid 
consequence, “pad^-bird* semp is freely druiik by 
childless men. 

Another creature, milmown m fiigland, nMy' 
probably arrest your attention durii^ breakfiistl 
This is the hfhmeZ/a, m olive-coloured lizard with 
two black stripes down its back. Its skin is' similar , 
in texture to that of a snaJb, and it is colloquially 
known as 'the “sixdce’s" serrant, since its appear- 
ance is supposed to indicate dw: ^moadb erf a 
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cobra. It is improbable, however^ that your breaks 
fest will be disturbed by diis beautifiil hooded 
rutile, wMch would never attack, unless you 
were so imprudait as to tread on its tail. Your 
att^tion may next be drawn to the b«nayan-free 
a_ few yar& away, which overshadows the rest- 
Imuse. Only the trunk is visible from where you 
are atting, and on thfe knotted surface you will 
notice a motionless chameleon, occasiemaily pro- 
a long silver ton^e as it devours smae 
invisible fly. Above him two palm-s<juirrels romp 
rtHmd the tree. These amusing little animals are 
about die nze of an c^g, and posses a r^id. 
clodcwork movement reminiscent of the nursery. 
Th^ drab grey backs are relieve by tiuee yellow 
strips down the body, which are of l^^n^iy 
origin. When the god Raim was employed in 
buildup Adam’s Bru^e, one ^tive squirrel insisted 
hun in tiiis arduous enteiprise by rolling, and thus 
collecting sand in his coat, which he then rubbed 
between the stones to bind them together, hi 
reward for diis service Rama stroked the intelh- 
gHA creature with three of his godly fingers, 
leaying the impress on his back which we see <m 
die bodies of his desem^nte to-^y. 

You should by now have finished your br^kfest, 
perhaps with an emerald-green papaw or a put|de- 
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skinned mangosteen and, (xa receiving your bill, 
you are once again able ^ stndy the advantages 
and vagaries of Goveninamt control. En pension 
terms do not exist in rest-hou^, smd, you are 
charged in the first place for “occupation*; not 
necessarily of a bed^ but even pf a tdi^r in which 
you may have sp^t only <me uncomfortable hom; 
^though with Justice tlw ch^ is less ex^yehsiw 
than the bed. Ihe ch^ge for occupatioo, in =my 
opinion very moderate j goes to the Ic^ apfopribl^ 
who, as I have said, own and ni^l^ the fest-'^ 
house, while all profits on me^ds coid ^hinis^ aie 
the perquisites rf the host. AlAough ^ system 
may appear quite fair, it has one residt dis- 
advantageous to the visitor, hi hirger r^t-housesj^' 
where clients are Piore frequent, the rest-house 
keeper is soon able to make a substantia profit, 
and therefore, he sometime becomes tohfferent 
to the comfort of his gu^ts. It woidd be invidious 
to mention njunes in ^s connection, Irat ^er the 
experience gamed by staypig in nearly friirty r^t^ 
houses I usmJly tried to avoid those m he ? 

towns. In the smaller ones, such as We are itow 
considering, I invariabfy enjoyed comfort and 
courtesy. 

After payirg most mot^rately for “occupation,* 
food, drink, fflid linen (the, two latter you can 
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if you wish), you may be surprised to read 
on the printed bill that for “stablii^* you are 
; charged twenty-five cents. Net having bro%ht 
your horses, you may be for. a mement bewildered 
until on explamtion you realize you are being 
asked to, pay for the garagfog of yom* c^. If on 
should then e:^perience a sense of gratitude 
towards the conservatisni of the local auAofitks 
which allowa such a pleasing anarbrnnigiyi to 
persist. You will now tip thei rest-house ke^^er, 

: if he has. waited on you, and reward him ^th 
only a bow if he has not, and you should drive 
away ^th feelings of regret, possibly tempted by 
satisfecdion,. at your unforeseen abilities to “roi^h 
it” ^th comparative ease. 

Such are the experience likely to be encoun- 
ter€4 in the smaller rest-house, but their indi- 
vidi^ site and chsuacteristie I propose to 
describe later , in this book, when I accomjMuiy 
the fodtdgent traveller on a few joumep through 
C^lon. Until that moment arrive, a happy one 
at least to the author, I shall amuse myself, and I 
hope the reder, - by relating a few anecdote of 
my sofoums in various rest-house, which may 
evoke pleasant memorie amcmgst those who 
know Ceylon, and serve as an encouragement or 
waming to potential visitors who do not. 

' ' 4i ' ' 
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I was stayii^ one in a remote rest-house 
in the north central province when, as I was going . 
to bed, my hc»t, who was a Tamil, came and 
asked me if I had ever seen a cobra. I replied that 
I had not, except in the hands of a snake-farmer ; 
so he invitee! me to come to his fowl-house, where 
a cobra had just killed some chickens together 
with the hen which had attempted to defend them. 

I followed him to the back of the rest-house, 
where by tlw ^t of torte held by the “boys^ ;i, 
1 observed a laz^ bladk rej^ile crawlmg leisairely 
aloi^ by the wall. My host then armed himisp-lf ’f' 
with a large stick, a gesture which ^low^ed he was - i-r 
not a Buddhist, and asked me if “Master* would ■ X- 

mind ifhe said a prayer before attacking the snake. # 

I answered that, on the contrary, I thorou^ity 
approved of his pious su^estion. Accordingly, he 
said a short prayer and crossed himself, a move- 
ment which proclaimed the Tamil to be of the | 
Catholic iiath. As the man j^rooid^ the cot> 
to cut ofiF its retoeat, i( rose a foot or .nrore ftbin 
the ground, di^aying die femous hood, so of^ j- 
portrayed in Buddha art. The torches w hich % 

“boys* were playii^ on it brightly ill umina ted 
this beautiful and cout^eous snake. 

At this juncture I offered to fetch my ^in, 
which I felt evai in my obtuse hands might be a 
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niore safe md humane method of destrryir^ the 
cobr9. But ^ I' spoke the rest-house k^per ai me d 
a horizontal blow at its head, which Ae smkc 
dextero^ly avoided and, with a hiss, struck at its 
assailant s arm, but fOTtmiately with no gr^tter 
success. I Aen hastify left Ae scene of ^tion, 
deteixnined to be armed myself for any ftuther" 
stegcs of Ae stogie and, on my return, I was 
reeved to find that the make was dead, 
Ae second blow of Ae rest-house ke^ier hav in g , 
been more accurate Aan Ae first. The tock 
lei^gA of the cobra lay before me wi A Ae Ix^y 
below Ae head beaten into a pulp. My host Aen 
show^ me Ae coi|Kte of Ae hm and Ae bite 
wluch had killed her, jmt above Ae right 1^. He 
pointed out Aat she could have esc^ied, but 
preferred to defend her young. I praised the bird*s 
courajge aud his own, while he told me wiA 
enmtion how he had cheiiAed d^t ^rticul^ 
fowl. He made a practice, fie added, of clfoosing 
Ae names of hK fermy^ animals from Ae Roman 
Missal, and he had csfled Ae defimct hen Mwia. 

Not long dl^erwards I had another e^erieace 
where a hen-w^ concerned, alAoi^fi under totally 
Afferent circumstances. I was staying m a rest- 
hoiKe on the east coast of Ae island. In size it 
was as small, and in position as remote, as any I 
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had seen. Visitors had been so rare that on my 
arrival one cf tibe only two bedrooms had to be 
thoron^dy swept before I could occupy it. In this 
there was nothing umusud^/and the rc^m was s^ 
made spotlessly cl^n. Biit' cidariy amongst the 
previous ocsjupants, or at least freajuent^, of 
room had been a briek-coloured J^n sane®*: ^ 

waking up the following morning, I observed this 
bird, through the mosquito net, in a crouching 
position by my bed. Being unused to hens in the 
bedroom, I clapped my hands at her and she 
stalked slowly out, clucking in protest at my. 
behaviour. A short time later I went to the bath- 
room; it was about six o’clock, the normal time 
to arise in the jungle, but nevertheless an hour at 
which in my case neither mind nor sight lunction 
rapidly. 1 was, however, somewhat disturbed about 
the state of these organs when, on inspecting the 
pril for spiders or centipedes, it appeared to me 
to cemtain .feather^' occiipant. " : ; 

I rettaraed to my beSroom hiastUy l^k^ “ 
across the sea in order to clear my eyes, but the 
same unusual spectacle greeted them on my return 
to the bathroom. I then called the “boy,” and in 
my agitation addressed him in the same manner 1 
should have adopted to the housemaid in an English 
Station hotel. “If I am not mistaken,” I said, “there 
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se^ to me to be a hea in the paal in . the bar- 
room, ^ould ypu, perhap, be hind ^ongh to 
remove it?” Nabirally the <hd not nnder- 
stmd and, after twice renting diis courteow 
reqnest no residt, it oocnrred to me ^t a 
shorter sentence and a less oblique reference to 
the position assumed by the hen might prove more 
effective. So I tried Imn brie%^ witih “Fowl m 
dpset. Tahe away at oocel^The ‘'boy” underatood 

with his, ^rs, but his mind could not immediately 
grapple with sufeh an unusual situation, so I Jed 
him into the bathroom and pointed out the 
nffm^ng bird. The “boy” Ipighed Iteartily at the 
tight, and although I (id not Joinin Im hilarity I 
willingly forgave Inm^ T^n vritii care and a^^^ 
tion he picked out of ti^r^il the brick-coloured 
hen which I had so ruddy clmed fi'om my bedside. 
While I was feeling some compunction at having 
twice distimbed her the “boy” ^ain broke into loud 
laughter, since mspectipn proved that in the bottom 
of the pail this eccentric bird had laid m e^ 
^ e^>eriehce with mbre sentimait thaw ; 
hii^ur happen^ to me at die first rest-hot^ in 
which I stayed in Ckiylon. Portly after dinner I 
^d t^en a drive a^, within a mile of the rest- , 
honse, I had se®i a leopard strolling, do;^. the ' 
roadside in that ifir^tion. Thnidity, ;i hope not 
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altogether unnatural, induced me to ihijuii^ &iQita. 
my host on my return whether it was safe to 
my door c^en on to dtcverandah, since siiffbca- 
tion was, in my opinion, prrferable to a nocturnal 
visit from the leopard. The man laughed indul- 
gently and assured me that no aniiml other than 
the jackal, > which despises human beings imley! 
already dead, had ever been known to enter the 
compiound. As I was still unconvinced the rest- 
house keeper said he would lend me “Coffee* for 
the night, and left me wondering what creature 
this might be. But he shortly returned with a 
black and melancholy dog, which in the l^ht of 
the solitary lamp, appeared to be a cross between 
an Al»tian and a Manchester terrier. Closer 
inspection proved: that some ten years previously 
she must have been a mother. “Master!" said the 



rest-house keeper, pointing firmly in my direction, 
and left for the night. As soon as the sound of his 
footsteps had laded down the verandah, “Coffee" 
approached me with leisurely curiosity and srhelt 
my leg; then she looked up at me with large 
brown eyes which, although reflecting a sense of 
duty, were <}uite impersonal in their regard. 
Meanwhile I had refrained from any tangible 
endearment, remembering the nursery maxim, 
“Never pat a strange dog." 
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As soon w “CoflFee" left me to take up a central ^ 

position iii .^e bedroom I beg^ to unpack, .^t I 
; . - noticed that eyes followed me everyWbe^. . ; 

^ Having finished, I went into the faathropm Slid 
r shut the door. A few seconds later I heitr^ a 

> ^eternxined scratch outnde, and I haistened to'/eit . 

“Coffee’' in. She watched me with the s^e Jiliiik ? ' 
stare as; 1 peafonned my nKnl^t ablutiom ^ . . f 
followed me back to iny room where, on ■piy • 
turning out the lamp, she settled doWn under the . ^ 
bed. I w^ at that time unused to the varied and ^ ! 
startling nois^ of the jungle and in ronsequence 
I slept badly and. whenever I r^woke after/ a 
short period^of sleep,; I at once hustodlc “Coffee’s” / 
heavy breathing for tfa^ of some wild animal." Also 
: in the course Cf the ni^- “Coffee” twice 1^ the 

; bedroom barking furiously, and although she soon 

• . returned;, apparently reassured in her own mind, 

• ,1 could not folly share her. complacency. F?r Ty in 

* the mibrning;after a ihbsi restless night >C6ffee” 

^ ^wled atij^ly wheii I attempted to leave my 

; bed^ but vdKther this was a danger sigi^ t>r > 

■ merely an indication of her resentment at beiiig . 

. ^ <h’sturbed I never discovered, since I remaiiied m 
Bed. . 


. . ' Eventually to my relief the dog Wes reh^ed. /• 
V ^y," which enabled me to spi^d the 








lathalc Dagoba^ Tissamaharama (See pa^c I lo) 
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Some chronicle df the life' of fidddKa ' Gadti^^ 
and of the re&gicMl Srlu^ ' bens 

and of the Cities;* width 

religious rathiOT than ' fdir‘' favic 

motives. This account inust;mevitiaMy he ihn^» 
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but will, ] hope, be of u^ tn^ j^ 
whose knowledge of buddrasin and . ite' ra^ 
may be oh arrival m Ceylon more nebuLomi-^th^ •. ,, 
precise, as indeed ' w^ my own.- ' * '! '■ ■ :■>■ ..v-v- ' 

In history, aS' apart ftmnv legend, f : die later 
“Buddha,” or “Enhghtened''Qtae^^ was born Prince j‘ 
Siddhartha Gautama, the, ran of the Hindu King . - 
Suddhodaha of the'Sakyas and bf die latter*5 wife. 
Queen Maydt . ' JHis - biidaplace-'was .f&ijHliivjistu; on ' ’ 
the borders of Ne^, b|it 'the actmJ d^ /h^ 
always been a loaatfer of controversy. , Piole®br ' 
Wilhelm Geiger,' however, in his inl^thd^^iW to'-- 
the Mahawainsa, states -with aipthori^->^^ the 
Prince was Ixini in .^fiS ’BXV' .M'siidei^^ 
married to Princeas , Yasbd^,’ birth to ^ 
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a son called Rahula; but at twenty-nine Prince 
Siddhartha renounced the world and became a 
hermit. At thirty-five he became “Buddha,” or Ae 
“Enlightened One," his spiritual rebirth being 
called “Bodhi.” The following forty-five years the 
Buddha spent propagating his doctrines in India, 
arid he died in 483 b.c. at Ae age of eighty. Such 
is Ae dry historical sequence of the life of this 
momentous being, but Ae legends concerning him 
are naturally more picturesque, and some perhaps 

no less true Aan history - ^ 

Before Queen Maya gave birA it was prophesied 
that her child would become a Buddha,, and one 
night she dreamt that he descended into her woinb 
in the shape of a white elephant. This legend 
accounts for Ae Buddhist belief that a whi te 
elephant is Ae first of all animds, while a fiirAer 
legend that Buddha vvas bom in a pleasure garden 
\inder a lotus-tree made Ais flower sacred to 
his followers. In Buddhist art Ae lotus is most 
general in all .floral designs, and it is carved on 
the soles of Ae bare feet, of all recumbent 

Buddhas. 

Despite Ae pleasant surroundings of his youA 
and Ae company of a beautiful wife. Prince 
Siddhartha was often troubled by his reflections 
on Ae sorrows of humanity and, one day^ accom- 
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pamed by his favourite charioteer Chains, . he 
visited the more squalid regions of the greilt'city 
of Kapilavastu and, on his return to the palace, he 
announced his decision to forswear the world and 
to. become a hermit. Neither threats nor cajolery 
coidd deter him, and one night he planned to 
leave the city on the back of his beloved horse 
Kanthaka. Unfortunately King Suddhodana heard 
rumours of his son’s outrageous intention and 
ordered the gates of Kapilavastu to be closed. 
friends contrived the opening of the gates, and 
complacent “Yakkhas” (witch-mares in Hindu, 
mythology) supported the hoofs of Kanthaka, so 
that .no clatter should disturb the sleeping city. 
So t<»k place the “Great Departure,” as it is 
knovm in both Buddhist annals and art. 

Having escaped -from the trammels of his royal 
position. Prince Siddhartha discarded his princely 
clothes for the orange' robes of a hermit, similar 
to those worn by the Bhiikhus to-day, and 
sought holiness with a begging bowl in his hand 
and his mind concentrated on the discovery of 
truth. After six years of asceticism the P^ce. 
decided that the only spiritual path to pursue was 
that of independent meditation. Thei^ore at the 
age of thirty-five he sat for forty-nine- days at the 
foot of a fig-tree in the forests of Oi^wela, in the 
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present Princedoin of Bihar, being, protected, 
when necessary, from the sun and rain by the 
hood of a devout cobra. At length, after with- 
standing the attacks of Mara (Satan) and his flocks 
of fair daughters, the Prince received “Enlighten- 
ment” and became the “Buddha.” The tree under 
which his spiritual rebirth took place was called 
the “Bodhi” or “Bo-tree,” the most famous and 
sacred tree of the Eastern world. 

Even legends record little of the forty-five years 
of Buddha’s ceaseless propagation of the “Four 
Noble Truths,” which will be discussed later. His 
mission, it is written, was inaugurated in the E)eer 
Park at Benares, an incident represented in Buddh- 
ist art by the “Wheel of the Law,” and during 
his missionary travels through North India occurred 
his two recorded “miracles.” Buddha possessed, 
in company with many less important people, an 
undesirable cousin in the person of one Devadatta, 
who, jealous of his piety, loosened a rogue 
elephant caDed Nalagiri against him. But as soon 
as the beast felt the impress of the “Master’s” 
hand it knelt down and did homage to him. The. 
second so-called miracle concerned a monkey, 
which quenched Buddha’s thirst in the desert 
with a goblet of palm-wine. Subsequently, over- 
whelmed by the honour, the pious monkey 


plunged to lus deatit in an adjacent well, to be 
rewarded for this suici^ action by instant rebirth 
in Heav«i. 

Ehiring Buddha’s missionary labours legend, but 
not history, recounts that he visited Ceylon. 
Indeed, the Mahawamsa, the chronicle of the 
“greater” dynasty, of Singalese kings, relates that 
the “Conqueror, in the ninth year of his Buddha- 
hbod . . . himself set forth for the isle of Lanka, 
to win Tanka for the feith.” There the “Master” 
at first encountered resistance from the “Yakkhas,” 
a name, in this case meaning demons, which the 
SingaleSe gave to the aboriginal inhabitants of 
Ceylcm. &it Buddha called a meeting of the 
“Yakkhas,” at which “hovering in the air over 
their heads ... he struck terror to their hearts 
by rain,' stonpr darknm aM ^ ferdi. ” Naturally 
the “Ycdckha:^ were forced' 1^ ti^^ alarming 
portents to listen to ifoddha, amd he had 

destroyed their terror, cold and lUrkne^^ and had 
spread his skin on the ground . . . the 

Conqueror, sittii^ there made die rug to spread 
wide, while burning flame surrounded it.” The 
“Yakkhas” hasten^ to accept the doctrines of the 
“Master,” and their Prince pleaded with Buddha 
for somethii^ might worship a^r he had 
1^ them. So “the Conqueror, he who had pure 
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and blue-black locks, passing his ha®^ oyer ^ 
head, bestowed on him a handful 
he (the Prince) receiving this in a gpld 

urn, when he had laid the hairs upon a df 
mffliyKitddured gems, seyen^ cubits round, piled 
at < 3 ^ place wher h^ter had sat, he 

covered them overV*»wth a (mound) of 

sai^Ures and worsh^d them.” Unfortunately 
dtts pictur^que ac^ last action 

before leaving is entirely legendary, since historians 
assert he never once visited the island. 

The last scene in the life of Buddha Gautama 
took place, as has been mentioned, in 4.83 b.c. at 
Kusinava, where the famous act of “Nirvana” was 
consummated. The Afahawamsa records the event 
as follows: “When the Conqueror, the incom- 
parable, he who has the hve eyes, had lived eighty- 
four years, and had fidfiH^d ajl Ids dudes in die 
i^prld in all wa^, then at Kttsimva in die holy 
pfece tetween the two Sala-tftees^ on the 
motm of the moaith Ymkha (JMay) vvas th^ ;. 
K^t of th^ world extinguished.* The five to 
whidi refer^ce is made are die bodily eyes, die 
h^venly eye^ the eye of u^erstandh^ the eye 
omniscience, and &aHy the BuddlKi-eye by meaois 
of which he held ihe saving truth. As die “Nirv ana* 
was, an incident of more re^pcnn Idstcnieal. 
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importance, it can nmre easily discussed 
during the following Sutton <wa the teaching erf 
Buddha. '',' ‘> 4 '^-v ■■ -- •'■'- 

The Kiddhist confe^l^ dp faith consists of 
“Buddha, Dharoma and Sai^^la," the Bi»J^at, las 
doctrine, and his commimily.^ j^e fiidf heea 
considered, and the second ir^fe bn the ‘Tour 
Noble Truths” expijwcbd hy jj^od^^ in ^ di^ 
park at-Benar^. The^ aifor (i) Suif^eaiagv 
origin of suffering, (3) Extinction of suffering. 
(4) The ei^t-fold path to srffafo that end. SMTefmg 
is caused by ignorance and desire, and these can 
only be crushed and “Enlightenment” attained by 
following the “Noble Eight-fold Path,” which 
enjoins an ethical attitude towards: (i) The 
understanding. (2) Aspirations. (3) Speech. (4) Ac- 
tions. (^) Livelihood. (6) Effort. (7) Concentra- 
tion. (8) Meditation. In treading this path, by 
which suffering is overcome, the individual will 
endure metapsychosis, or successive earthly em- 
bodiments, until perfection is acquired. Animal 
embodiments of the human entity are credited by 
Buddhists, a belief which accounts for their aver- 
sion to taking life in any form. Indeed, a good 
Buddhist will flick a chair with his handkerchief 
before sitting down, in order not to rim the risk 
pf killing a fly, while the drinking vvater of a priest 
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or bhiUhu is alvi^S bi^efiiUy stained to a»fc^ lii? 
consuming any invisible life. > 

When “Enlightenment” is at length reached, by 
means of the “Noble Eight-fold Path,” the entity 
is admitted into “Nirvana,” which is a condition- 
not of spiritual extinction, as is sometimes sup- 
posed, but of the merging of the spirit into the 
infinite Good. Death is no indication that Buddha- 
hood has been attained, although “Nirvana” can 
only obtain with bodily death. Buddha Gautama 
was exceptional in reaching Buddhahood without 
entering into “Nirvana,” but the “Master” sepa- 
rated these normally coetaneous spiritual experi- 
ences by a span of fifty years, in order that, the 
world might profit from his doctrines and the 
contemplation of his saintly life. 

Buddhism does not claim a divine foundation 
like Christianity. It is rather a deification of the 
human intellect, and in its commendable tolera- 
tion of other religions Buddhism resembles a 
benevolent agnosticism. Nevertheless, Buddhists 
believe in “Ixikas,” or heavens and hells where, 
between transmigrations, reward or punishment 
is received by the individual spirit. Finally it must 
be remembered that in Buddhism there is no 
worship of a SujHreme Being, nor did Buddha 
claim in any way to be God. Indeed, in the 
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“Dhaimna” he is not even <^nsidered a . ; 

human being, since it is said that there were “ j 
twenty-four Buddhas before the advent of Buddha 
Gautama, and he himself was the fourth in the 
present “Kalpa," or chronological period. It is 
also maintained that his doctrines wiU endure five 


thousand years from his “Nirvana,* after which 
time the “Maitreya,” or Saviour, vrill appear on 
earth. The latter is always represented in Buddhist 
art holding a vase of ambrosia in his right hand. 

“Samgha,” the corporate body of Buddhists, is 
naainly illustrated for the traveller by the temples, 
which are discussed later, and by the individual 
bhiiMai or Buddhist priest. These highly decorative 
personages in their bright yellow or orange gowns 
cto be met at every turn of the road in Ceylon, 
and indeed if you are not a Buddhist, it is con- 
sidered most unlucky to encounter one. But the 
visitor will welcome these men who, with their 
mild eyes md shaven heads, seem to exemplify 
the more pleasing aspects of their colourful biit 
ascetic rdUgion. The tenets of their faith coii^pel 
them to beg for their food and, together with the 
talipot pahn with which they protect their heads 
finom sun and rain, the bhikkhu*s bowl is the most 
coi^icuous of his few possessions. Often the 
traveller will observe an orange-clad figure holding 
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out Ms ,bowJ, with averted eyes, at some house 
door. Soon the pious owner emeiges, the bowl is 
filled with rice, and the bhikkhu disappears to 
enjoy his meal. 

Rjrther and nmre pl^^tifiil^^^ opportuniti«. to 
sa^f his a|»petite are ifforded to the Mitthii hy v 
the different festivals in the ffudUhist cal@n^. CM 
occfMons. aQ the edible afferii^, in 0ie: 
form offeuit and vegetables, which are laid at the 
f^t the various ^tajra^ of the Buddha are later 
cxjosumed;^ dm priests. “Wesak” provides a rare 
chance ^ such a jj^st^ and it takes place on the 
first full moon in May. This festival not only 
celebrates Buddha’s “Nirvana,” but also his birth 
and attainment to Buddhahood, since these three 
momentous events occurred, according to his 
followers, on the same day of each year concerned. 
Fortunate is the traveller who finds himself in the 
&land for' “Wesak,” as every Buddhist heWKe is. 
decorated for the occasion, and the altos r<^ect 
the general happiness by their piles of aromatic 
flowers and delectable fruit and vegetables. 

To call a bhjikhu a priest, however, as is done 
in all European languages, is I»ble to cav^^ an 
entire misapprehension as to his fenctipns ih die 
Buddhist community. The a|^^|ation/ ^MOst^ 
signifies to a Christian a man . ivho ejMms , mr ' 
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possesses sacrificial or sacramental faculties. These 
cements are wholly alien to Buddhism^ and indeed 
the only pastoral office exercised by the bhihkhu is 
that of preaching, since even marriages are per- 
formed by the lay authorities. As a preacher, 
however, the bhiikhu excels, and neither he nor 
his congregation appear to consider a four hours’ 
sermon to err on the side of verbosity. 

Tl]^ culmination of a bhihkhu s bodily existence 
is his funeral, since by one incident at t^ cere- 
mony his spiritual condition on drath can be 
appraised by even the humblest member of his 
rn mirm nity. A high funeral pyre is erected, in the 
middle dF which die corpse is placed on a stretcher 
for CTemation. Above the pyre the bhihkhu s 
orange robe is extended from the branches of 
nei^bouring trees, and should the robe escape 
the flames, it is believed that the dead man^s 
spiritual entity luis attaint to BuddhiAoc^, atid 
passed into “Nirvana.” Should the robe be burnt, 
however, then the ihoumers must reluctantly 
accept the evidence that further metapsychosis is 
necessary. I was once privileged to attend the 
ftineral of a bhihkhu aged ninety, whose piety 
encouraged the hope that his robe would escape 
the flames. When the fire was lighted, ..however, 
die robe was instendy consumed,’- btit .owing to 
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its close proximity to the pyre it appears to me 
that only divine intervention could have saved it 
from destruction. 

"Buddha, Dharama and Samgha,” which can 
only be briefly considered in these pages, form a 
trinitarian confession of faith of a unique character 
in the history of religions, and their wide signi- 
ficance dominates the spiritual and material life 
of Ceylon. 
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Chapter Four 

a. THE MAHAWAMSA, 

or THE GREATER DYNASTY 

b. THE SULAWAMSA, 

or THE LESSER DYNASTY 

(a) The Mahawamsa 

Having examined the religion which created the 
^iritual life and inspired the artistic creations of 
the island, the more important rulers o£ Ceylon, 
who were resptonsible for these factors, will now 
be ctmsidered. 

Legend relates that the first King of Ceylon, 
Vijaya I, was the grandson of a lion. It is perhaps 
as likely as the tale that our Saxon kings were 
descended from a pig. In any case, “Sihala” means 
a lion and accounts for the name, if not for the 
origin, of the Singalese race. Tradition says that 
about €oo B.c. the King of Bengal had a daughter 
who, according to the chronicles called the 
Rajaviliya, “maddened by lust, descended privily 
at night from the upper storey* of the palace and 
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made the acquaintance of a passing lion. The 
creature, the Mahawamsa, the oldest of the Sinr 
galese chronicles, records, “roused to fiercest 
passion by her touch, took her upon his back and 
bore her with all speed to his cave. There he was 
united with her, and from this union with him 
the Princess in time bore twin children, a son 
and a daughter.” 

The hands and feet of this son, named Sihabahii, 
were formed like those of a lion and, having • 
reached the age of sixteen, he inquired, without 
much sense of observation: “Wherefore are you 
and our father so different, dear Mother?” Scan- 
dalized by the information he received, Sihabahu 
removed his mother and. sister from the cave and, 
clothing themselves with the branches of trQes, 
they took refuge with the uncle of the Princess. 
Meanwhile the lion, not unnaturally incensed by 
the conduct of his family, ravaged the countryside 
until the King offered his very kingdom to the 
man who should slay such a dangerous beast. Thus 
it happened that Sihabahu went out to kill his 
father who, “on hearing his son s voice, was 
delighted as if nectar had been poured into his 
ears.” Alas for filial duty! Sihabahu slew his father 
with a bow and arrow and obtained, as a reward 
for his ptricide, the kingdom of Bengal. Sixteen 
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twin sons were bom to him by an nnusu^y 
fruitful Princess, of whom the eldest called 
Vijaya, after “many intoleijaible deeds of 'wplence* 
was exiled from India and became tbp first Kin§ 
of Ceylon. 

We now pass from the pictur^ue realms of 
the fairy story to history, since it is kno^ that 
Vijaya arrived in the island about 'Soo b.c. and, 
landing on the north-west coast, where Puttalam 
stands to-day, gradually subjugated the island. The 
King was a Brahmin, and he matried a demon- 
worshipper who proved barren, and on his death 
c. 4i;o B.C., he was succeeded by his cousin 
Panduvasudeva, whose grandson, the great King 
Pandukabhaya, succeeded to Ae throne c. 4®® B.c. 

Pandukabhaya had a stormy youth, since it had 
been foretold that in the course of time he Would 
murder ten maternal uncles, and , in ctmsecjuence 
the latter took natural and early measures to kill 
him first. Indeed, at the age of seven Pandukabhaya 
was bathing with some young friends in the jungle 
when his uncles’ emissaries arrived to destroy him. 
But unlike his friends, who were naked, Panduka- 
bhaya was standing clothed on the bank, and- diying 
into the pool he swam under water to the, sub- 
merged hole of a hollow tree,, where he hid. 
Meanwhile the emissaries counted Ae doAes on 
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the bank (probably each boy only possessed a 
sarong or cloth, as to-day), and killing one boy 
for every cloth they went their way, convinced 
that they had dispatched Paridukabhaya, 

For the next ten years the boy lived in hiding, 
until one day he chanced to meet a learned 
Brahmin, who greeted him with the words: “Thou 
wilt be King, and full seventy years wilt thou rule ; 
leam the art, my dear!” Besides advice, the 
Bfthmin also supplied Pandulabhaya with the 
ihcpns to wage war against his uncles and dismissed 
saying: “The woman at whose touch leaves 
ton to gold, make thou thy Queen, my dear.” 
Mu<^ encouraged by tb> meeting, fhe Prince left 
to fight his maternal uncles, and on the way e^^ 
countered, as was only right, a beautiful Prinq^ 
called Pali , “in a splendid waggon, bringing food 
to her father and the reapers.” Pandukabhaya 
hastened to salute her, the Princess “stepped down 
from the waggon and, at the foot of a banyan-tree, 
she offered the Prince food in a golden bo>yl. 
Then she took banyan-leaves to entertain the rest 
of the people, and in an instant the leaves were 
changed into golden vessels.” Naturally the Prince 
lost no time in making such a talented lady his 

ife. . 

Besides the protection of the Brahmin and the 
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magical powers of the lovely Pali, Pandukabhaya 
also obtained for his projected war the assistance 
of a most singular mare. This creature was indeed 
a “Yakkhini,” or witch-mare, as her snow-white 
body and scarlet hooves mi^t have implied. She 
was, moreover, litde amenable to human contax)!, 
as the Prince discovered when he first met her 
on the innge of a pool near the Mahaweliganga 
River. “The Prince took a noose and came to 
captime her,” we read in the Mahawamsa, “but 
when she saw him coming up behind her she fled 
for jear of his majestic aspect.” Fortunately for 
Pamlukabhaya, “she fled without rendering herself 
invisible,” and eventually “he seized her by the 
mane and grasped a palm-le^ that was floating 
down the stream ; by the effect of his merit this 
turned into a great sword.” Then said the Prince: 

“I will slay thee!” But the witch-mare answered 
him: T will conquer the khqgdom and ;^ve it to 
thee. Lord! Slay me not!” So Pand^abhaya ^pacred ^' 
the “Yakkhini,” althcmgh ‘he 'sefedl hw t|fce^^ 
neck and borirg her nc^trfls widi the pednt "Ps 
sword, he secured hCT thus with a rtq^.fvi^er 
this drastic treatment the humbled witch-mare 
“followed wheresoever he would.” 

With the acquisition of such i^irited un- 
usual support the Prince then advmc^ to give 
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battle to his uncles, who awaited him in what is 
now the north central province. He was mounted,, 
of course, on his “Yai^hini,” who *nei^ed fuH 
loudly” when the “army raised a mighty battle-^ 
cry.” The battle was decisive, since the Prince’s 
forces killed all their opponents, including eight- 
of the maternal uncles. After victory a mound of 
skulls was raised on the battlefield, with those of 
the uncles uppermost, and when PandukaHiaya 
inspected this macabre pyramid' he remarked laconi- 
cally: “ ’Tis like a heap of gourds.” Therefore 
his men called the neighbouring village “the village 
of the gourds,” a name which it retains to this day. 

But greater work thm war awaited Panduka,- 
bhaya, since he was destined -to become the 
founder of, one of the most beautiful cities the 
world has ever known- — Anuradhapura. The Maha- 
wamsa records how after his great victory he 
proceeded to the palace of one of his surviving 
uncles who, with und erstandable alacrity, placed 
everything at the new King s disposal. Here Pan- 
dukabhaya decided to found his capital, and as a 
- preliminary he ordered the state parasol of his 
uncle to be purified. This action signified his 
undisputed lordship, since the parasol, or c&ottu, 
even in such early times, was the symbol of 
sovereignty. The fact that the King s dispossessed 
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uncle was called Anuradha would appear tlie un- 
doubted origin of the city’s name al^ou^, 
according to the Mahav^nnsa, it was founded under 
the constellation of Anuradha. The latter be 
the original, or an additiohal^ deiivaticm. In any 
case, to Pandukabhaya fell the honour of being the 
first architect of Anuradhapura, although it was 
completely rebuilt in the course of the foilpwing 
centuries. The King laid out four suburbs, the' 
Abhaya tank, the common cemetery, tfae-.place of 
execution, and many great temples. He jJso estab- 
lished the village boundaries throughout the whole 
of Ceylon. According to the Rajaviliya, Panduka- 
bhaya built round Anuradhapura a rampint on 
which were carved figures of lions. Cles^ly this 
adventurous and rom^mtic King had not '^rgotten 
his leonine origin. The Mahawamsa adds. ^^le fur- 
ther pleasing' information : “Within the royal pre- 
cincts he housed the ‘Yakkhini’ in the form of a 
marc.” The chronicles say that -Pandukabhaya, died 
c. 300 B.c. at the age of one hundred and seven, 
having reigned for seventy years . “in fejr , -and 
wealthy Anuradhapura.” 

It was during the reign of his gr^t-graud^n, 
Kir^ Devanampiyatissa (24.7—207. .p.ci).,' .-.tibat the 
^nddhist religion was . brought'‘|i^;i!^yIbn.; This 
King, whose name means, “Belovpd trf tfee Gods,” 
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was so pious that at the tune of his consecration 
many wonders came to pass. Sapphii’esy beryls, ,, 
and rubies rose of their own volition to the surface 
of the earth. The ocean as, well desired to honcrtir 
this exemplary monarch and, accordir^ to the 
Mahawamsa, ‘pearls of eight kinds, namely horse- 
pearl, elephaht-pearl, Va^on-pearl, myrobalan- 
peari, bracelet-pearli ring-pearl, kakudla fruit- 
pearl, and common pearls, came forth out of the 
sea apd lay upon the shore in heaps.” 

Shortly after the beginning pfRing Devanamjpi- 
yatissa’s reign his virtue and poweir became known 
to the Buddhist Emperor Asoka in India, who had 
recently succeeded to ■ his throne after killii^. 
ninety-nine of his half-brothens, all of whom had 
been bom of different mothers. Th^t, -however, 
did not prevent the Emperor, who was very 
devout, from dcci^ng to convert Ceylon to Buddh- 
ism; In -consequence he commissioned for this 
puipose his son Mahinda, who was a thera, or 
Buddhist monk. Mahinda must also have beep a 
m^cian, sance he passed through the air from Jnd» 
to the peak of a mountain near Anuradhapura which, 
after this inspiring fli^t, was known as Mihint^e. 

Meanwhile King Devanampiyatissa, “who ipd 
anmged a water^festival for the dwellers ;in Ae 
capital, set forth to enjoy the pleasures of the 
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chase,” in the neighbourhood of this mountain. In 
the course of a hunt the quarry, in the form of 
an elk-stag, brought the King into the presence of 
Mahinda. Naturally the monarch was smprised to 
see the thera^ and he could hardly believe his ears 
when the latter said, “Come hit^r, Tissa.” How- 
ever, convinced by this familiar foim of address 
that the man was of a supernatural ordier, ^ he 
approached him with deference and sat by his side. 
Such was the prelude to the conveision of King 
I>evanampiyatissa and his whole kingdom to the 
Buddhist faith. 

Before Mahinda left Ceylon, his niission accom- 
plished; he promised the King that he would 
receive from India the right eye-tooth of the Lord, 
Buddha together with his right collar-bone, his 
ahns bowl, and later a branch from the sacred 
Bo-tree. The reception in the island of thrae 
precious relics is delightfully described in the 
Mahawamsa. On their arrival at Mihintale the 
excited monarch thought to himself: “If this is a 
relic of the Sage (Buddha), then shall my parawl 
how down of itself, my elephant shall sink upon 
its knees, this relic-um . . . shall descend upon 
my head. So thoi^t the King, and as he diou^it 
so it came to p»ss. And as if spiinkl;^ with 
ambrosia, the Rmg was full of |oy and, taking the 
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urn from his head, he set it on the hact of an 
elephant. Then did the elephant trumpet pylulfy 
and the earth quaked.” When the relies were ' 
about to be enshrined in the Thi^r^ma at 
Anuradhapura the um rose vq> in the air from the 
elephant’s back, and once more rested on jhe 
delighted monarch’s head. 

The arrival in Ceylon of the branch of the 
Bo-tree from Buddha Gaya was heralded by many 
miracles. A gold vase was made to receive it 
measuring nine cubits in circumference, “havii^ 
the upper edge the rize of a young elephant’s 
trunk, and being in radiant^ ^ual to the young- 
morning sun.” When the vase was placietf in the 
vicinity of Bo— tree mx active .branch, miracu- 

lously detached itself from die truidc and embedded 
itself in the earth contained, in the golden vase. 
During the voya^ from India lotus flowers of five 
diflcrent colours blossomed round the ship ar^ , 
“manifold instruments of music resounded in the 
air.” On arrival in Ceylon, King Devananipi- 
.yatissa descended neck-deep into the prater* to: 
receive the -vase and bestowed upon the Bo-tree 
the Kinship of Lanka. It was then brou^t in state 
to Anuradhapura,. where it exists to-^y, being 
nearly two thousand two hundred years old: 

The acceptance of Buddhism caused a great 
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spintual ferment in Ceylon, and as a result the 
first great reb'gious buildings were erected in 
Anuradhapura by orders of the King. This archi- 
tectural efflorescence coU^ued for about fif^ 
years after the death of .Devanampiyadssa in 
207 B.C., but in 145^ B.c. a Tamfl from sout^m 
India, named Elara, conquered the ^eater part of 
the island and held it for nearly half a century. 
Although a Hindu, and therefore indifferent to the - 
beauties of Anuradhapura, King Elara was a just 
if Impetuous monarch. The Mahawamsa records 
that “at the head of his bed he had a bell hcoig up 
with a long rope, so that those who desired a 
judgment at law might ring it.” One. night the , 
King was disturbed by an intelligent cow *drag|^i^ 
at the bell in bitterness of heart," as hw calf had 
been killed by the chariot of the Kiilg*s son. 
Elara immediately caused the Prince’s he^ to be 
severed from his body by the wheel the same 
chariot. On another occasion a brokenTbearted 
hen, whose chicken had been devoured by a. snake, , 
pulled the bell and related to the monarch her 
tragedy. Elara at once had the erring rutile 
brought before him, and the chicken, forfamately 
stiU alive, was cut out of the snake’s quivering 
body, which was then hung upon^ a trC^ as a 
warning to other voracious cobiUs: . . 
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While King Elara was thus en^ed in dimming 
justice to nian and beast the exiled Sin^lese 
royalties, living in the hill country at Rohuna, 
were planning to regain the throne. King Kaka- 
vannatissft^ the grandson of Devanampiyatissa, was 
now the head of the family, and he possessed a 
very determined wife in Queen Viharadevi. This 
lady harboured three very peculiar desires, since, 
according to the Mahawamsa, she wished “to eat 
the honey that remained when she had ^vot 
twelve thousand bhikkhas to eat of it; and then she 
longed to drink the water that had served to 
cleanse the sword with vvhich the head of- the first 
warrior among King Elaia’s warriors had been 
struck off, and to drink that water standing on 
his very head.” The Queen’s third wish was less 
masochistic, since she only desired “to adorn her- 
self with garlands of imfaded lotus blossoms firom 
the lotus marshes of Anuradhapura.” 

When King Kakavannatissa was informed of his 
wife’s singular inclinations he decided that their 
cause was pregnancy, juid that therefore it was the 
more urgent that they should be gratified. So his 
agents contrived to bring back to Rohuna the h^d 
of one of Elara’s warriors and garlands of lotus 
blooms fi-om ^ura^pura, and i» due. time 
Queen Viharadevi gave birth to a son called 
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Gamani, and two years later to another boy she 
nconed Tissa. These two young men were destined 
to exercise great in£N:^ce cm the future of 
Ceyltm. , . ■ 

At an early age Prince Gamani showed courage 
and skiU in "guiding elephants amd horses, and in 
bearp^ the sword,” and he was by no means 
cont^t with the restricted patrimony held by his 
&ther Kakavannatissa. Thrice he asked the King 
for permission to fight Elara and his Ta mils ^ and 
each time it was refused. Then most disrespectfully 
Gamani sent his father, a woman's garment with 
the message: “If my lather were a man, he would 
‘nert: ^eak thus: therefore shall he put this on.” 
So incensed was the King by this insolent behaviour 
that the Prince was forced to take refine in Malay, 
while the Singalcse nicknamed him “Duttha,” or 
angry Gamani. 

Tow^ds the close of the second century before 
Christ, King Kakavannatissa di^ and, Dutfhaga- 
mani being abroad. Queen Viharavedi and her 
younger son Tissa usurped the elder Prince’s - 
slender inheritance. But Dutthagamani hearing of 
this returned to Rohuna, defeated his brodier in 
battle, and after forgiving his treachery he enlisted 
the support of Prince Tissa on his . side.. Then the 
rightfid King of Lanka, Dutthagammi, .collected 
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his forces, and descending into the plaiis advanced 
against Elara at AnuracHiapura. 

As the Buddha had been assisted by his horse 
Kanthaka and King Pandukabhaya by his witch^ ' 
mare the “Yakkhini,” so was King Outthagamiani 
aided to victory by his elephant Kanduia, who wiis 
“foremost in strength, beauty, shape, and in the 
qualities of courage and swiftne&s. and in mi^^ 
size.” This great beast bore the King to WijHio 
on the road to Anuradhapura, and arriving outside 
the city they found it was defended with a high 
wall, furnished with gates of wrought iron. Unr 
deterred by this obstacle Mid ' “placing himself 
upon his knees, and battering stones,' mortar and 
bricks with his tusks, did the elephant attack the 
gate of iron.” In repfy the Tamils, drof^ed molten 
pitch on to his. back, which w totmented Kanduia 
that he “betook him to a pciol of water and dived 
there . . . then did the best of beasts again 
proudly take heart, and trumpeting he reared Khn- 
self out of the water and stood defiantly on firm 
land.” Then “after the elephant’s physician had 
washed the pitch away and put on balm, the King 
mounted die elephant, and stroking his temples 
with his hand he cheered him on with the words: 
‘To thee I give, dear Kanduia, the lordship over 
the whole island of Lanka,’” 
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Stimulated by diis honouTw' the noble amttiidl . 
returned to battle with a ^vin folded bwfiBtte ' 
hide, steeped in oil, xfladieiic^js. armour. ‘^Boaring- 
like thunder he came . ‘‘Viy and with -his tttdks 
pierced the panels of the , gate . . . and with, 
uproar the ^te crashed to the ground.* , f^oodiila 
must have presented a terrifying spectacle to the . 
Tamils as he entered Wijito brandishing a cisrtf . 
wheel in his trunk. After capturing Afe ' town 
Dutthagamani advanced bn Anuradhapura. Oittride 
this city another fierce stri ggl e took place, in . 
which Kandula of course wk most actively en- 
gaged. The main body of the Tannls, with.® Elara 
in their midst, was defeated a stid>bo(m;,figbt, 
and Dutthagamani pursued Ins bj^ponent' to 'die ' 
south gate ^ Anuradhapura, prokdainauig: ^one 
but myself dial! slay Elara." Outside, the: g^te, a“ 
homeric battle was raged by the two Ki^s,- Elara 
first hurled his javelin, but Dutthagamani evaded 
it. Then Kandula charged, rending the body of the 
rival elephant with his tusks* while Duttbagmiaui 
closed with Elara and killed him with his daggeft 

Thus ended an epic struggle by which the Victor ' 
united Lanka under his rule, and the b^g 

of a generous disposition, commanded die 

spot where Elara had £adlen,a injoniiip^m..^buld 
be erected to his memory. Ever' after Kings of 
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Ceylon, when passing this place, alighted to pay 
their respects to a brave eneqiy, and as late ‘as ■ 

1 8i 8, after an unsuccessful rebellion against British ■. 
rule, the defeated leader gpt, down from his Jitter 
and walked past the traditiozud locality of Elara’s 
death. - 

The Mahawamsa records how Dutthagainani. 
celebrated his great victory and IMS' humanitanan , . 
reflections on ^s occasion, ‘fitting then bn the 
terrace of the ftoyal Pal^i a^njed, lighted with 
fragrant lamps and. filled witK ipaiy .a . petftnne, " 
magnificent with nymphs in the guise, of dancing-' 
girk, while he r^ted on his soft and; f^r couch, 
covered with costjy ;drape^es,;.;hc, Ipphu^ hack,, 
upon his , glorious *h^gh it was, 

knew no joy, .rcmembcit^ jthat " thereby ‘ was 
wrought the destruction trfmilUoris of beings.” 

King Dutthagamani w^ the most illustrious 
soverei^ of the greater dynjety, being a great 
warrior, a beneficent ruler,’ and the principal 
architect, of Anuradhapura. He died in 77 b.c. 
after a reigi 'pf twenty-four years, surrounded, on 
his death-bed, acepring to the Mahawamsa, by 
ninety-six thousand bhikkhuSy who had come to pay. 
their last tribute to this most priest-ridden of 
kirgs. His heir was his brother Tissa, and .turning 
to him he said: “Evening and morning offer thou 
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flowers at the Great Xhi^Mi (which oishiroed. 
Buddha’s collar-bone). . . . Never grow weoY, 
my dear, in duty towards Ae brotherhood.” At 
that moment there arrived s£s supernatural ch^6is, 
and into one of them the .King was ^bora in 
celestial form and, like Elijah, w^as taken into 
Heaven. 

King Tissa, who succeeded, carried on the great 
building schemes in Anuradhapura, but thirty 
years later the Tamils captured the city and five 
kings of that race ruled from 44 to 27 b.c. tn the 
latter year Vatdiagamani reconquered the Singa- 
lese throne, and his son Coranga was rei^ng at 
the beginning of the Christian era. The. wife of 
this King Queen Anula succeeded, by her d^perate 
deeds, in bestowing some renown on this obscure 
period of Singalese history, since in the course of 
seven years she murdered six monarchs, five of 
whom were her husbands. Enamoured of <me of 
the palace guards, called Siva, Anula poisoned 
Coran^ and also his successor Tissa, and made 
Siva King of Lanka. But after a year, and two 
months the Queen tired of Siva, and findit^ 
Vatuka, a carpenter, who pleased her, she poiwned 
Siva and made Vatuka king. The latter ahp held 
Anula’s affections for a year and two. mouths, 
when he in his turn was murdered to make way 
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for a sturdy woodsman called Tissa. This King, 
less fortunate than his two inunediate. predecessors, . 
only reigned for a year and one month, when the. 
Queen poisoned him in order to raise to the, 
throne the Brahmin Niliya, a palace priesti Despite 
this more respectable choice of a husband, the 
Mahawamsa relates: “When the Princ^ Anula- 
(who desired to take her pleasure, even, ; 

fisted, with thirty-two erf die palace guards^ -113(1’-. 
put to death Niliya also with poison, the Queen 
Anula herself reigned four months.” It is with 
some natural gratiftcation that one learns that, after 
this brief period of sole rule, the infampw Anula 
was put to death by Kutakannatissa, die nephew 
of her first victim Cbran^. This King reigned for 
twenty-tWo years, and w^ succeeded by Bhad- 
kabhaya in A.D. .38.: ' . 

This viiftuous and intelligent King managed, 
during a thirty years*^ reign, to efface the evil 
memory of (^een Anula by his just and <m- 
lightened government He had, moreover, a pnir 
found belief in the power of flowers to- mitigate 
the brutality of human passions and to incr^e the 
spiritual well-being of his subjects.,' Thus the 
Mahawamsa records: “When the King had com-, 
manded that the Great Cetiya of Ruanwcli, from 
the Vedika (altar) at the foot to the paras^ at the 
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top, be plastered with a paste of sweet-smellinig.. 
unguent, four fingers ^ick, and tbat fiowi^rs be 
carefully embedded therein liy dieir stalks^ -he. 
made the thupa even as a jg^iobe of flowers.* 'Hjosc 
who are familiar with the sire of Ruanweli arid 
the beauty of the flowers of ^ylon can perlri^ 
visualize die exquisite nature of the floral glferhigs 
of King Bhatikabhaya. 

The following two hundred years Ceytq^ese 
history were occupied by two groups rulers 
called respectively the “Twelve* and the ‘Thirteen , 
Kings.” They were all Singdese monarchs, mostly 
of the House of Vijaya; several were nnjrdered, 
and the majority were compelled to pr^itja^ the 
ever-growing power of the bMkkhus.. Eanhri at this 
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period was a truly ‘Spriest-ridden* statejTbjiri: there 
is no indication in the chronicles of the ^ricfd 
that the exaltation of the bbiHhus vras resented by 
the people. In a.d. 32^ Mahasena. OTCceeded 
to the throne and proved himself to be a monarch 
of more character than his predecessors. He even 
dared to oppose the majority of the priests by 
supporting a heretical minority, ^d, ke.qp*^ed 
down the “Brazen Palace* m Aniuradhapui^ ^idri 
was the principal centre of orthodoxy iipL ;flbe.^teL 
But as an older man Mahasena; becgfflii^ihQre in- 
dulgent towards the orthddox'hhijiH^ '4^» b^^ 
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he died in a.d. 3^2, he had built on their behaU* 
the beautiiul Jetavanarama Diagoba at Anuradha- . 
pura and tbe great tanks of Mineriya and Kwtalail .• 1 
These works bear evidence to-day to this fert^c T ; 
conversion of King Mahasena. 

j(fc) The Sulawamsa ' 

Besides being the keen architect of edifices and - 
reservoirs, Mahasena had also the privilege of beir^’"' / 
the last King of the Mahawainsa, or Greater^:: 
Dynasty. He was followed, by the Kings of the . , ■ ; 
Sulawamsa, or Lesser Dynasty, who, it must be ' , 
noted, were inferior in power and not in iace^^ 
since the first monarch of the latter dynasty was 
the son of Nhdiasenai Nevejhhefess, with the Sula- . 
wamsa began a diminution of the King’s abilities 
to withstaaid the Taniil invaidons, which swifitly . 
led to that loss of wealth and independence fioni 
which Ceylon has never recovered. The Rajaviliya 
laments and explains this decline of royal authority 
by saying that , the kings of the Sulawamsa were . 

“no longer of umnixed blood, but the offspring of 
parents, only one of whom was descended from 
the Sun,” 

With such a d^orable ancestry, it was perhaps 
only natural that of the sixty-two kings who ruled 
.83. 
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from A.D. 3^2 to iioQ four committed stiif^de, 
one was killed by the Tamik^ died in exile, 
and nine were murdered by dose relations. There 
were, however, some enj^htened and even en- 
dearing monarchs in the ew-fy Sulawamsa'. Maha- 
sena’s younger son. King Detutissa, was a skilled 
sculptor and, according to the Rajaviliya, he made 
“with his own hands imag^, from jneces of ivory, 
sandalwood and stone,” of the Buddha for the 
edification of his more pious subjects. His son. 
King Buddhadaasa, was an expert suigeon and a 
thoughtful man, since he appointed “a leech, an 
astrologer, and a learned Buddhist priest in ^ch 
village of the island of Lanka.” Some years later 
King Kumavadasen entertained such a lively affec- 
tion both for the work and person of the poet 
Kalidassa that, on the latter’s death, this monarch 
immolated himself on the funeral pyre. But the 
devout or altruistic actions of individual kings 
could not stem the tide of Tamil incursions, nor 
the declining prosperity of Ceylcm. 

There was; a brf(|f 

long history o^ ineffectual monarchs, wh^ about 
A.D. 450 Prince Dhatu Sena, discarding the orainge 
rob^ of a bhikkhuy drove out the Tamils, who had 
dominated Ceylon for the last twenty-five years. 
But- the story of King Dhatu Sena and his patricide 
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soniCasyapa is so firmly linked with Sigiriya that 
the mention of his reign must be postponed to the 
chapter on that subject. Early in the sixth century 
the Tamils returned to the island in great force 
and controlled the north of Ceylon for nearly five 
hundred years. Indeed, during the eighth century 
the Singalese found it impossible to hold Anurad- 
hapura any longer, and that magnificent city, 'the 
home of five million people and of countl;^ 
treasures of art, was occupied and pillaged by the' 
Tamils. In the same century King Kuda Akbo 
began the erection of Polonnaruwa and made it 
the capita] of Singalese Ceylon, but his successors 
only held it until a.d. iooo, when it suffered at 
the hands of the Tamils the same fate as Anurad- 
hapura. The y^ io6^ (it almost coincided with 
a remarkable event in England) witnessed a revival 
of fortune for the Sin^ese monarchy when 
Vijaya Bahu I emerged from the recesses of Ro- 
huna, overthrew the Tamils, and having captured 
Polonnaruwa was crowned- King of all Lanka at 
Anuradhapura. But his famOtis grandson. King 
Parakrama Bahu I, outshone all these notable ex- 
ploits, and the story of his thirty years’ reign 
deserves the detailed consideration befitting the 
last King of Lanka who was, worthy of that 
illusfrious heritage. . . 
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Early in life Parakrama disposed of scHaoe x»b> 
Stacies on his path to the throne in the of 
superfluous uncles and cousins,, atnd iii a.d. 'iiss 
he was crowned King at Amn^&dh^ora. Parafcraii^, 
who was "lotus-fliced” and h^ "eyes were 
long like the lily,” was a gr^^t statesman, and an 
enlightened man. He was al^ a gr^t warrior 
since, not content with crushing lie 'Tamils in 
Ceylon, he collected an army of over .two /million 
men and, transporting them to southern India, , he 
subjugated the King of Pan^ md ccmpelled him 
to pay tribute to Ceylon for the rest of h&, rtagn. 
On his return Parakrama rebuilt ithe great city' of 
Polonnaruwa with the aid of Hin^ artists he had 
brought hack from India. This ^accounts , for so 
many buildings in Polonnaru^ hdo^ in the 
“Dravidian” style of architecture, l^zne authorities 
even surest that the King himself .was a jH^ndu 
rather than a Buddhist, and there is no doubt that 
his impartiality towards both religions was directly 
responsible for the corruption of the ethics of 
Buddhism by the priinitive worship of the Hindu 
gods. ‘ 

Besides the existing buildings at Pqld|Uii^Wa 
described in the next chapter, Paradchm^- i^f^ted 
a chain of rampaits around the 
dance and song and "a cl 
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on one column, which seemed to have sprung up^ 
as it were, by the bursting of the earth. Its floor 
of gold was lighted only by One chandelier.* He 
also restored the three great dagobas at Anuradha' ' 
pura, which for long had been covered with imder- ' 
growth “where lurked tigers and b^rs,” and there 
he “caused the monks to be sesited and: gave. than 
much alms.* He also forbade that “animals in the 
whole o£: Lanka, both of the earth an^ of the 
water, should be killed.” Above all, he establ^hed 
such peace and security m Ceylon that “even a , 
woman might traverse the island with a precious 
jewel, and not be asked what it was.” 

King Pai^r^ima Bahu wias folaced during his 
reigri by two wives of outstanding virtue and 
intelligence. The one he loved the more was Queen 
Rupavati, who was an expert murician and dancer. 
Her beauty also must have been phenomenal, since 
“she drew upon her the eyes of the world,” and 
her chastity was no less tenoymed, for “save her 
own husband, she re^rdi^-hot, as much even as 
a blade of grass, any other person.” In this the 
Queen was pnident as well as virtuous, since in 
the course of the centuries the Kings of Lanka 
had devised some exquisite tortures for unfaithful 
wives. Parakrama’s second, ..Queen' bf note was 
Leelavati, famous for her leamii^ as .well as for 
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the comeliness of her person. She was re$ponsil>le 
for the erection of a. iaive palace to. hoose' the 
manuscripts she had Coll^t^, and to-d^ dtera 
stands at Polonnaruwa t)^. great statue of 
rama Bahu fiicing, across ah ^cp^e of jungle,: the 
ruined library built by that erudite Queen. 

King Parakrama Bahu I died in a^d, iiSilB, and 
the Rajaviliya tells us that his spiritual forzQ w^ 
located “on a silver rock in the wilderness of the 
Himalayas, where are eighty-four mountauiis of 
gold, and where he will rei^ as King, as Icnig as 
the world endures.* 

After the death of this illustriotss mont^h the 
history of Ceylon is melanchcdy. to study.' We^ 
and selfish kings succeeded each other, while the 
Tamil invasions increased in power and mhnber. 
Polonnaruwa was abandoned about 1.300,. Yapa.- 
huwa which succeeded it as the capital a hundred 
years later when Cotta, near Colombo, became 
the residence of the King. . !n 1592, however, 
Kandy became the capital of the Kingdom of 
Lanka, and retained that position until its . final 
eclipse at the beginning of the nineteenth centirry. 
The fifteenth century, however, was., important in 
the history of Ceylon owing to the ’ stih^ig, if 
ephemeral, connection with Chfoa at that/tfme. 

The first- Chinaman to visit the islasdid;' was, as 
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mentioned in the Introduction, I^-Hien about die 
year a.d. 400, and a little later a Singdese misdcm: : 
went to Pekin bearing a superb jade image of the 
Buddha for the Emperor. A common religion ^d 
mutual trading arrangements maintained the con- 
nection between the two countries through the 
centuries, until in 14*® General Chii^-Ho arrived 
in Ceylon at the head of a large army, with the 
avowed purpose of impressing Vijaya Bahu IV with 
the power of China. The King, however, received 
the Chinese as enemies, and.his attempt tp plunder 
the mission led to his defeat and capture by 
Ching-Ho. He then suffer^ the further humilia- 
tion of being taken as a prisoner, to Pekin, wheire 
he was formally deposed by the Emperor, who 
elevated to the throne his son, Parakrama Bahu VI. 
■Thereafter the power of the Chinese gradudly 
waned in Ceylon, although until the end of the 
fifteenth century tribute vvas paid twice annually 
to the Emperor, and on two occasimis this was 
taken to Pekin by the Singalese kings themselves. 
By I £00 intercourse between the - two countries 
had been finally severed, and to-day the itincirant 
Chines merchant with a large pile of rilk fabrics 
on the back of his bicycle remains the only liidt 
between Ceyjtm and China, The effect wWch a 
permanent domination Ceylon by the Chinese 
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might have had on the future, of the East miudiis 
one of the f^cinating “lEs* of history. 

Hardly had the Singalese been ^emburiBs^ 
of their Chinese visitors,, when, in i{Z2 stajr tfing 
news was brought by a messei^^ to.Kiog Dhaimna 
Parakrama Bahu at his capital of Cotta. Accordii^ 
to the Rajaviliya, the man reported that “there is 
in our harbour of Colombo a race of petipW ilair 
of skin and comely withal. They don jackets of 
iron and hats of iron: they rest not a minute in 
one place.” Together with this restiyaiess^ so 
astonishing to the phlegmatic Singalese, “they' eat 
hunks of white stone and drink blood,” the inzes- 
senger said, “and they have guns widi' ^.'.nic^ 
louder than thunder, and a ball shot firom dhe of 
them, after traversing a le^ue, will break a c^tle 
of marble.” . , . 

What had actually happened to the unfortim^te. 
Singalese was that the first of three European 
invasions of Ceylon had begun. Fortuitously, since 
their ships had been drjven into Cedembo by a 
strong current, the Pbitiiliguese had airived in the , 
island. The King was natiitally increduloiis; that 
such a strange people could exist, and he ^;^reh>rc 
sent his son in disguise to Colombo ih./'iE#dbr to 
discover the truth. The Prince on 5j^i|fa;said 
to his father: “To fight the^ it 
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will be well to give them audience.” The King 
agreed, the Portuguese came' to Cotta, presents 
were exchanged, and at once they began thmr 
subtle encroachments on the- Kingdom of Lmka. 
/Sometiines supporting the Sovereign in his inter- 
minable struggles wi^ his. Own people, at others 
assisting - those in revolt against , the King, the 
Portuguese succeeded in the course of fifty years 
in subjugating all diose parts of the' coast md 
mainland which were valuable for trading cinna-. 
mon and other spices to dilferent parts df the East. 
These spices, first used entirely for preserving and 
only later for flavouring food, comprised at that 
time, and indeed, until the nineteenth century, the 
main export trade of Ceylpn. 

It is important at this, point , to understand the 
attitude of the Portuguese towards their new sub- 
jects, since it was entirely different to diat of either 
of their successors^ the Dutch or the English. 
Throughout the latter Middle Ages the Portuguese 
were crusaders and explorers before they were 
merchants. Consequently their primary mm in 
their new territories was to convert the inhabitants 
to the Catholic Church, and their second was to 
add the fruits of their exploration tp the Kingdom 
of Portugal. The latter , they achieved until the 
middle of the seventeenth centniy, but their 
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attempts to convert the Siii^ese kings to Christi'’ 
anity bore likewise no permai^t results, iddiough 
many under Portuguese rule accepted it, in par- 
ticular along the coast. The sincerity of their 
convictions is proved to-day by their successors, 
since nearly all the fisherfolk b^ng to the Roman 
Catholic Church. 

The first religious success won by the Porti^aese 
was in i ^30, ^en King ^uvaneka Bahu allowed 
his heir, Prince Dharmapala, to be Inptiz^ a 
Christian with the name ^ Juw. He ev^ sent to- 
Lisbon, as a proof of his sinc^^,' statpe of the 
boy cast in gold with a jewelled crown. This 
statue was taken in procession to the Cathedral, 
where a strange coronation was enacted by .IGng 
John III of Portugal. In 15^42 this Prince became 
King Don Juan Dharmapala Bahu, the first (Christian 
sovereign of Ceylon, although his ride only ex- 
tended to those parts of the island, held by the 
Portuguese, On his. death in 1582 a member of 
the royal family, called for his prowess Raja Sinha, 
or the “Lion-Kng, " proclaimed hims^f sovereign 
of the whole of Ceylon, deposed the rightfid heir, • 
Jaya-Weira, and rallied the country against the 
Portuguese. Nevertheless, despite several vijctories 
he was unable to conquer Colombo, althoigh he 
besieged it on two occasions, -once With a force 
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of fifty thousand warriors and two thousand 
elephants. 

On Raja Sinha’s death in 1^92, at the advanced 
age of a hundred and twenty, -another royal 
Christian with the name of Don Juan secured the 
thrcHic. Having been assisted by the Portuguese, 
he soon repudiated them smd abandoned Christi- 
anity. He then reverted to his original name of 
Wimala Dhamma and, leaving Cotta, became the 
first King of Kandy. After these initial success^ 
the new King greatly strengthened his. position ^ 
a great, victory over the Portuguese, by which he 
secured and married the rightful claiimnt to die 
throne, the Catholic Donna Catharina, who vyas 
the heiress of Jaya-Weira, deposed by Raja Sinha 
in i^^ 82. His victory,, however, was marred by the 
grossest cruelty, since, according to the Rajaviliya, 
“he put out the eyes of the Portuguese whom he 
had taken, cut off their ears, and leaving only one 
eye for each of five men sent them down to 
Colombo, holding one another by the hand.” On 
the death of Wimala Dhamma in 1604, .Dornia 
Catharina became .the undisputed heir^ to the 
throne, and although she married her brother-in- 
law Senarat, who was a Buddhist,. Portuguese 
influence in Ceylon was then at its height. St. 
Francis Xavier, the great missionary, was .in the 
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island at that time, and the number of converte, 
together with the military and mercantile pire- 
caninence of the Portuguese, gave the impression 
diat Catholicism might so<m si^plant Buddhism 
as the national religion of Ceylion. 

The initial frustration of these hopes dated from 
the reign of Wimala Dhamma, w 1 m> in 1602 invited 
the assistance of the Dutch in his war gainst the 
Portuguese, and two years later the former suc- 
ceeded in building a fort at Cottiar near Trin- 
comalee. This primary achievement the Dub^ 
were unable to develop for the time , being, since 
both Donna Catharina, who died in .1617, and 
Ring Senarat, who ruled for a further fifteen years,, 
were only concerned in using the Dutch as a foil’ 
-to the Portuguese. But whai their sem 'Raja 
Sinha n succeeded in 1632 he made a definite 
alliance with the Dutch with the object of drivi^ 
the Portuguese out of Ceylon. It would be super- 
fluous in these pages to trace the fluctuations of 
fortune experienced by these two protagonists 
during the first half of the seventeenth COTtury. 
The Portuguese stubbornly resisted the increasing 
a^-ession of the Ehitch and, but for ^e . assistance . 
of Raja Sinha, it is improbable that tl^' Dutch 
would have won the war. Colombo .finally; c^itu- 
lated in 1658, and the Portugue^. cdsbxbiiander 
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withdrew to Goa, leaving all his country’s 
possessions in Ceylon to be absorbed by the 
Dutch. 

It is important to distinguish between the 
different natures of these, two European domina- 
tions in Ceylon. The Portuguese, as has been said, 
were primarily missionaries and conquerors, and 
in their' dealings with the Singalese treated them - 
as a subject people. The aedvities of the Dutch, 
on the other hand, were essentially concentrated 
on commence, and in order tp .obtain better terms 
for their merchants they were prepared to endure 
offensive and even barbarous treatmeht. The mas- 
sacre or mudlation of a few individuals had to be 
disregarded for the general benefft of their mer- 
cenary nation. As regards religion, the Dutch per- 
secuted the Catholic Singalese relentlessly, with 
the primary object of eradicating Portuguese in- 
fluence, although natuxaily their Calvinistic beliefs 
must have increased their .pleasure in destroying 
the. work of the . Catholic missions. But, unlike the 
Portuguese, the practice of commerce left the 
Dutch little time to. convert the Singalese to 
Calvinism,, so that to-day, when Ceylon is governed 
by'a race which is neither Catholic nor Calvinistic, 
there are only nine conventicles belonging to the 
Dutch Reformed Faith, while the Rcnnah Catholic 
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religion is practised in over eight hundred churches 
in the island. 

The Dutch domination of the low)an<h» «dthoi^ 
commercial in purpose, vvas founded on force, Bke 
that of the Portuguese; and Raja Sinha 0 , wlw 
was so largely responsible for the Dutch victory, 
soon discovered that the resources of his kingdom 
were being as harshly exploited by tiie Dutch as 
they had been by the Portuguese. This kung was a 
remarkable if unamiable figure, and finitinuUety 
there is a picturesque account of his 'Chsuracter and 
reign in The Historical Kdadoa of written by 

the sailor, Robert Knox, who was his prisoner 
from 1660 to 1680, having been captured near 
Trincomalee, where his ship had put in finr repairs. 
Although Knox was treated with humanity by the 
King, 

this monarch’s behaviour to his own subjects. 

Raja Sinha II in his autocracy and brutalities was 
typical of the Kings of the l^awamsa, who had 
lost the vision and great ability of the Kings of the 
Mahawamsa. In appearance tfiis ruler was a striking 
figure since, according to Knox, although, he was 
not tall, he was “well set with great ixdlii^ eyes, 
a brisk bold look, a great swelling, belly, and very 
lively in his actions and behaviour; in conclusion 
a very comely man. ” His dress w^ exotic 
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^ and borrowed from many sources. He wore 
I Moorish pantaloons, a Portuguese doublet, and on 
> nis head “a cap with four comers like a Jesuit^s, 
three tiers high, and a feather standing upri^t 
C ^*efore, like that in the head of a fore-horse in a 
f *^«spite Knox’s simile, it would seem 

I hnprobable that any member of the Society of 
I Jesus has ever worn such a flamboyant hat. 

In character Raja Sinha was sober, calculatiiv, 
®od cruel. Knox writes, “as he is abstemious in 
I Jus eating, so in the use of women. If he useth 
|. them ’tis unknown and with great secrecy. He 
2^ hath not had the company of his <}ueen for twenty 
^ years.” One lapse, however, is recorded by Knox. 

“He had a daughter that was with child by himself; 
|1, but in childbed both died.” His cruelty towards 
1%: his attendants was particularly sinister. Most of 

I these were boyS and, according to Knox, “comely 

t and of good descent,” and he adds: “these boys 
f go bare-headed with long hair hanging down their 
; backs.” It would appear that they were taken by 

t force from their parents for Raja Sinha’s use, and 

while the boys served the King the parents were 
free from all taxation. Nevertheless, after a short 
^ service, during which “no women are 
admitted, be it his mother that bare Inm,” each 
boy was inevitably murdered. The King “requiteth 
' 97 G 
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them,” writes Knox, “by cutting off their, he^ads, 
and putting them into iheir belh^,.” After the^e 
painM details Knox hastens fo assure his i^dcss 
that the King had no homosexual tendencies. 

Raja Sinha relied on the chastening effect of 
public torture and execution to retam his po^r 
over his subjects. He had indeed, a varwty of 
punishments for those who displeased him. Smne 
had their flesh pulled off by pincers, others had 
hot irons clamped to the more tender parts 
their bodies, while their severed hands were hung. . 
round their necks. Sometimes, according to - Knox, - 
the King commanded “to make them eat their 
own flesh, and their own mothers to eat of their , " 

own children; and so to lead them thcpi^h the 
city to terrify all, unto the place of execution, the 
dogs following to eat them. For they, are so , 
accustomed to it, that seeing a prisoner 1(^ away, 
follow after.” 

More amiable in character were the King’s 
hobbies, sports, and athletic, exercises. B^des 
keeping a large collection of tame deer and leopard 
and “strange kinds of beasts and birds,” Raja .S^iha . 
vvas an excellent shot with a gun inlaid witp gold., 
silver, and ivory. He also possessed nine, c^i^ons ' 
d^tured from the Dutch, which he prized. 

T^e were “all rarely carved; and in^ed with 
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silver and. brass and coloured stones, set in con- 
venient plaices, and painted vvith images and 
flow^.“ Wben in his palace at Kandy, Knox 
rej>orts that he ‘^asseth his time vnth Ipoldiig 
upon' certain Toys and Fancies that he hath.” But 
Raja Sinha’s &vourite simple pleasure was aquatic, 
“He tak^ great delight in svnmming,” writes 
Knox,, “in which he is very expert. And the custoin 
is, when he goeth into the water, that all his 
attendance that can swim must go in likewise.” Tt 
may safely be assumed tlwt little “attendance” 
remained on the bank. 

As a ruler. Raja Sinha 11 was ah undoubted 
success. During a reign of fifty-five years he was 
only embarrassed by one rebellion, and to en- 
sure himself against .another outbreak he poisoned 
his only son. His. attitade towards foreigners was 
crafty and cynical. After this rebellion, for in- 
stance, the King sent down the leader to Colombo 
in the hope that the- Dutch “would invent new 
tortures fc»: himt,- beyond what he knew of.” But 
the Dutch.. man of his- chains and 
retained him in the Expectation of using him later 
against the.Kihgl Raja Sinha made continual efforts 
to alienate both individual Portuguese . and Dutch 
from their respective loyalties, since, their know- 
ledge was. useful to him in military and adminis- 
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trative affairs. After the surrender of Colombo to 
the Dutch, for example, the King invited any 
Portuguese who so desired to come to Kandy. 
Many accepted, and found with Raja Sinha not 
only employment, but also an occasional oppor- 
tunity to practise their religion, which was im- 
possible m^er the Dutch. Knox tells a story about 
the King and a Jesuit priest worthy of repetition 
here. He sent for a certain Father Vergonce, whose 
life had been ^ent in attending to the spiritual 
needs of the Singalese Catholics, and asked him to 
“lay ande his old coat and cap” and receive honour 
and wealth from the King. But the old priest 
replied diat “he boasted more in that cid habit 
and in the Name of Jesus than in all the honour 
he could do him.” This fine reply pleased Raja 
l^nha, and^^ther Vergonce was allowed to end 
his days in peace. . 

The Kii^-s partialily for Europeans was founded 
not only on his belief in their ^peiior c^bditi^, 
but also on a certain superstition prevalent amongst 
the Singalese. According to Knox, it was geneially 
believed that European “Gods are white, and that 
the souls of the Blessed after the Resurrection 
shall be white; and therefore that black, is a 
rejected and accursed coloin:.” Raja Siidia I! died 
in 1687 at the approximate age of ninety, and in 
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assessing the character and achievements of this 
remarkable man it should be realized that his 
crueldes were in accordance widi the practice of. 
his age juid country, while by his personal renown 
and ability in dealing wiA ^e Dutch and the 
Portuguese he ^ve his people half a century of 
comparative peace and prosper!^. 

After the d^th of this king the power of his 
successors dimiiiished, and in consequence the ' 
Dutch were envied to strengthen Aeir com- 
mercial stranglehold on the island. Iri 1739 the 
royal line became extinct and a Malabar secured 
. the throne of Lanka. A determined but iinsuccessful 
rebellion against the Dutch bredee out in 17661, 
and sixteen years later the Smgalese, who had 
alrea^ suffered: from the predatory instincts of 
Tamils^ Chinese, Portuguese,' and Dutch, were 
faced by the incursion of a new enemy in an 
armed force from the British Empire. 

. The connection . between England and Ceylon 
up to that time had been slight. In 1379 Queen 
Elizabeth had indeed sent one of her useful priva- 
teers “to cruize t^oir the Portuguese,”, and H.M.S. 
Edward ' Bamymtore ~ had made an rmsuccessful 
attempt to sack the prosperous town of Galle. 
Ten years later a certain Mr. Ralph Fitch from 
India was the first known Englishman to visit 
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Ceylon, and in the following ceintuiy Mr. Knox, 
as already related, was comp^ed to spend twenty 
years in the island. But die English Goyerninent 
remained uninterested in Ceylon imtil the eigh> 
teenth century when, with the developmwt of 
British liile in India, the necessity of occupying 
Ceylon was the cause of Sir Hector Munro’s 
seizure of Trincomalee in 1782. Englwd was then 
at war with Holland, but little progress was made 
against the Dutch until i ysg. In that year Holland 
was overrun by the armies of the French Republic, 
and she was naturally unable to support her^ isolated 
forces in Ceylon. England instahdy took ad^wts^e 
of this welcome enfeeblement of her old rival,; 
and by the use of force and intrigue she had secured 
all the Dutch pdssessions in the island by 1796. 
Few British conquests have been made at the cost 
of so little blood and money. 

At first the English conquests in Ceylon were 
administered by the Governor of Madras in the 
interests of the British East India Company, and 
an official of the name of Andrews was authorized 
by the Company to collect the taxes. Unfortunatdly 
Mr. Andrews, either through necessity or . inepti- 
tude, farmed out these taxes to the . Moors and 
P^ees on the coast, and owing to this inequitable 
^tem of taxation there w^ a gedier^ rising of 
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the Singdese under the British rule in 1797. This 
insurrection was easily suppressed; nevertheless, 
Mr. Pitt transferred the En^ish possessions in 
Ceylon to the. Crown, appointing as governor the 
Hon. Frederick North, later Lord Guilford, who 
gained instant popularity by his more humane 
methods of taxation. 

Up to that time the British had not dealt with, 
the King of Kandy, except in so far as their trading! 
interests were concerned. But Mr. North received 
instructions to extend the sphere of British in- 
terests, and he therefore initiated secret cbnver^- 
tions with the Adigar, or chief minister, of King 
Wikrema Raja Sinha. The main object of this 
manceuvre, which reflected little credit on Mr. 
North’s integrity, vyas to incite the King to sense- 
less acte of cruelty in order to dishonour him in 
Singalese eyes, and also to urge him to an act of 
a^r^icxi which could give the English an excuse 
to seize the kingdom of Kandy. 

At first these intrigues were eminently success- 
ful. Sri Wikrema : Raja Sinha required little en- 
courag^eat to persecute, his subjects, and early 
in 1803, exasperated by the alternate threats and 
cajoleries of Mr. North and the Adigar, the King 
committed the desired act of aggression a^ihst 
some English property. War was at once declared. 


and General McDowell occupied Kandy with three 
thousand men, the King escaping to the moontains. 
The general then signed an advantageous treaty 
with the Adigar, who now ruled in place' of the 
King, and withdrew from Kani^, leaving diere only' 
a small garrison to implement their agreement. 

Mr. North did not long enjoy the fruits of this 
Machiavellian victory, since on June 24, 1803, the 
Adigar massacred the English troops in Kandy and 
restored Sri Wikrema lUja Sinha to the throne. 
The exigencies of the Napolecmic wars prevented 
the British from reven^ng this outrage for a time, 
and it is pleasant to know that during the f<dlowing 
twelve years the King succeeded in rebuning his 
throne, he disembarrassed him, by execuriem, of 
the treacherous Adigar. In 1815, however, Sri 
Wikrema Raja Sinha committed a less prudent 
action by seiring some English merchants, and, 
cutting off their hands, ears and noses, he tied 
these members round their necks and drove them 
into Colombo. The British, having recently van- 
quished &>mparte, now fclt 
compass the downfall of the King of Kmd^. A 
large force was therefore collected, and in March 
1815^ Kandy was occupied, the King depos^, and 
the chiefs signed a convention widi the English 
governor which, while vesting Ceyten in the 
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British Crown, guaranteed to the Sing^ese their 
ancient privileges and the free practice of their 

The English celebrated their final victoi^ in 
Ceylon by an action which v/ias' creditable to their 
hunianity but incomprehensible to the Singalese. 
The state eli^hants, whose main occupation had 
been the methodical dismemberment of human 
bein^. Were turned loose into the jungle. But 
these intelligent animals soon give proof of their 
traditional memories by returning regularly to 
Kandy at those seasons during which they had 
been call^ on to exercise their profession of 
executioners. The English authorities were con- 
siderably shocked by this .bestial precocity and 
much relieved when, after a few years, these 
sadistic mammads accepted the inevitable and 
remained iti' the jimglc* 

Sri Wikrema Raja Sinhia, who was the last King 
of a dynasty which had ruled in Ceylon for over 
two thousand three, hundred years, appears to have 
presented that pro^rous appearance usually asso- 
ciated with a mid-Victoriah member of a London 
club. According to a contemporary, he was five 
foot nine inches in height, “slightly corpulent, 
stoutly made and muscular. He. had a . pleasant 
expression of countenance, a handsome heard, 
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broad shoulders and a full diest.” When the King 
was deposed and taken to Colombo in i 9 iS 
must have retained this pleasant expression, since 
on being shown his prison quarters, Ik remarked, 
“As I am no longer permitted to be Kii^, I 
am thankful for all the kindness and attention 
which has been shown to me.* It was also, no 
doubt, a well-deserved compliment to the British 
authorities. Later the King was exiled to lndia. 

With the deposition of Sri Wikrema Raja Sinha 
the ’native monarchy was finadly ^tinguidied in 
Ceylon, but despite the tradiriomd extortions, 
cruelty, and ineptitude of their kings, the Singalese 
accepted with neither gratitude nor meekness the 
British rule. A serious but upsuccessM revolt 
broke out in 1817, and the “Year df Revolution,” 
1848, had its distant but resonant echo in Ceylon, 
where the people of Kandy, led by the bhiMthttSf 
again rebelled. In the great rock temple at Dam- 
bulla a young man was crowned King of Lanka ; 
but the governor, Lord Torringtbn* crushed with 
litde difficulty these premature hopes of liberty. 
Gradually and vrithout violence similar ^piratipns 
are being realized to-day.' ' 
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Chapter Five 

THE LOST CITIES 




(a) The Hagoba 

To appreciate fully the "Lost Cities,” it is essential 
to reaH^ ^t they were ecclesiastical rather than 
civic in foundation and atmosphere. No medieval 
town in Europe was more dependent on the Church 
than were the Singalese cities on Buddhism. Bodr' 
kings aiid nobles rejoic^ in their subserviency to 
the Miildthnsy and royal and aristocratic piety 
were alone judged on this ingenuous criterion. In 
consequence, the . principal edifices in every city 
were of an ecclesiastical order, and of these by 
far the most inqiortant were the dagobas which, 
owing to their solid construction, remain to-day 
the cUef architectural features of the "Lost Cities.” 
The origin, function,^ and appearance of the dagoba 
must therefore receive brief consideration. 

These vast erections of Inick and stucco, which 
so amam the visitor to-day, had a humble origin. 
They are derived fi-om the primitive tumuli, or 
stvpasy for the burial of the dead, which existed in 
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Ceylon long before the advent of Buddhism, 
however, King Devanampiyatissa received £*0111 the 
Emperor Asoka the alms bow] azid colhu'-hbne of 
the Buddha, amongst other sacred relics, it was 
clearly necessary to build more imposing edifices 
to house them than the inagnfficant tumuli. In 
consequence, the tumulus developed into a huge 
hemispherical brick dome,' enshrining the relic- 
chamber, which was crowned by a square block of 
brickwork, called the tee, confining b 6 F€sri]:i^, 
while surmoimting the whole rose one cmt more 
representations of an umbrella, the symbol of roy^ 
power in the East. Thus ^lortly was evoh^ the 
dagoba, a name derived from &e two words 
“Datu,” meaning a relic, and “Gabbhah’* a shrine. 

There are a few further considerations which 


may help the traveller in his appreciation of these 
magnificent erections. The umbrella above the 
tee became stylized, in the course of time, into 
the conical spire which is most common to-day. 
All important dagobas were, and often still are, 
provided with railings called “Vedikas* yduch* 
originally in wood, were later imitated in stone. 
Round the dagoba were altars, caUed “Ayikas,’’ at. 
the four cardinal points, connected by. an ambu- 
latory, or processional way, encircling the shrine. 
Some of these are in existence to-(^y. Dachas 
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were orig^ally pierced by wooden pegs on which 
were entwined gcirlands of flowers, but now only 
the unr^tored dagoba of great anticjuity possesses 
holes in its surface, where the pe^ oiice were, 
since, m later times, plaster jgarknds took the place 
of flowers, to the great loss In beauty of dagobas in 
general. 

The traveller will ..^o observe that dagobas 
assume difierent forms. The explanation is that, in 
the coii^ of time, five different styles of dagobas 
were developed, imitatii^ in their ctmtoiirs one 
oS the follow^ing objects ; a bell, an umbrella, a he^ 
of paddy, a lotus-^flower and a nello, which is a small 
round fruit. During the pa^ centuries these shapes 
have become somewhat obscured, but the visitor 
may still find pleasure in speculatihg into which 
categoiy £ui indiyidpal dagoba origin^ty fell. 

(h) Tissanusiimama 

Tissa is menj^jyied first of the "Lost Cities,” 
being the most ^tique, but it is also the least 
important and^ being rare^ visited by the traveller 
owing to its comparative inaccessibility, little space 
can unfortunately be .devoted to it here. 

Originally known as "Magama,” this was the 
earliest capital of Ceylon, and owes its foundation 
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to .King Devanampiyatissa, “the darling <rf: ^ 
gods.” The city was built about 23b b.c.'j md > 
to-day there are in e^tence four cbnaderaWts : 
monuments dating froan that penod. The roost 
important is the Tissamaharama jDagpba which^ . 
being said to enshrine a relic the Buddha, ■ is 
still an object of pilgrimage. It is a bell-like 

structure built of brick and covered with p^e 
plaster. The base of the tee is square and &wrated 
with acanthus Iraves, while sw^ ^ , 

fruit, curiously reminiscent of eig^te^th-c^tmy, 
Europe, ornament the Uj^r p^ of the dagoba.. ; 
The (^ihaSf although original in design, much, 
restored, and this magaificent- d^oba is marred j 
by hideous modem gates giving ientrance- ,to the 
enclosure. In its original glory, more thap two 
thousand years ago, the Tissamaharama was. hung 
with an immense, fiill of crochetwork ^ 
adornment. 

A smaller but exquisite erection is the “Manik" 
or “Pearl” Dagoba. Shaped like this jewels it is 
covered with pale blue-grey plaster,' and the is 
decorated with lotus leav^. This' beautahd.'^l^^e 
dagoba also dates from the third 
it has frequently been replastered. Ncar-'j^i^; Ae 
larger and more derelict “Jath^*,^^^%J^hicii . 
has never been plastered^, ai^ 
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Anuradhapura (See page 1 1 S) 
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Although . joatiiF^ly no trace of this splen^ur 
remains, .the traveller will love this pretty little 
dagol»^ .win<^ is surrounded;^ lolling monolilhs ,f 
and enshrines, ihcs relics of Mahinda. Above it 
toweii' the'lu^ rocit;' ;now hung with Ae 

flags of pious; where the “Th^* alighted after 
his ar^iioi^ {Ught from hidia. It is called "Mahinda’s , V; 
bed," but it is improbable that even the austere 
“Thera" .qoidd have enjoyed much repose on its 
rocky surface. ; , . 

Qn ,tfe ’ western • side of the plateau rises the ' 
ru^ed dj^ decaying mass of^^^^ Mahasaya Daigoba, 
also ^th^r irom the third century ft.c. and con- 
tainii^'iji'h^ A .•fTJrna,”' which: is .the name 
given to the space betwe^.the Buddha’s eyebrows. .r 
From <fe*' Sunmut - <rf' thi^ --^golk the sturdy 
traveller ; C^ .pbtain .a’ memorable view, but man y .. > ' 
may pi^^r t0 rest awJuJk on jhis shady and peaceful 
plateau befbre, b^ipping th^ more impcntant and 
exhausth^ ^bmb to'i.^e N^ga Pokuna, or Snake’s 
bathihg .p^}. The author, to his regret and shame, 
was .top iR^ptne. to, attempt, this expedition, but 
other.wiitehs, preisuraably less .indol^t, insist on 
the r^,, brauty cf the cobra 

carved in low relief on die rock above the water. 

He dates 'froin the sixth century a. t>., and his ser- 
pentine form is said to, continue below the surkce. 


To see Mibintale thoroughly and in comfort ' 
hill days are necessary, and as there is no ' 

a rest-house there the traveller yrill probi^ly dby 
at Anuradhapura. At the conclusicm of hss 
don of the dagobas on the "Sacred Mountain^ 
will doubtless praise their builders* foresight 'iii 
placing them round the summit a mbunti^, 
diereby combining penance with exercise bq^ 
the devout pilgrim and the inquiring visitor. 


(<f) Anuradhapura 

This is the most important of the "Lost.C^^^* 
and is the first in the great trinity of beauty in 
island, with Polonnaruwa and Sigiriya. In the ac- 
tion cm the Mahawamsa the historical associations.-, 
of Anuradhapura were briefly mentioned, and now 
each of the outstanding monuments will be de^ 
scribed. As it is quite impossible for tlK novice 
to visit the “city” without a guide, little. .^i^e has 
been allotted to topographical information. 

The “Eight Sacred Places” come first m signi^ 
ficance, and these include the more importimt 
ruins. They will therefore receive the .pruicipaT 
attention, although for the sake of convenience 
ruins of lesser consequence, but in the same 
neighbourhood, will be grouped with them. These 
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eight places are sacred to Buddhists throu^- their 
. pre-eminent religious connections, and their prer 
V servation therefore rests, perhaps unfortm^^ly, 
in the hands of the local rather than in. 

those of the authorities of the Arcl»e<^o^^ 
Suirvey of Ceylon. 

The first of the Sacred Places, in religious mth^ 
than in artistic importance, is die Bo-tree ip 
Mahavihara, or Great Temple, situated very neaif' 
the centre of the modern town. The authent^^d' 
history of this august tree, which is well o%eir two 
thousand ycaurs old, hats been related in the preykHis'' 
chapter. It is therefore with a feeling of, awe that 
one inspects its hoary befia^ed surface, support^-. 
^ by iron posts and swaddled in coloured bandages, ' 
while an .'orange-clad hhiiihti wxiously .w^ches 
one’s shoeless and .|^tless process round the un- 
even and sunbaked;'platform which surrounds it. 
i This concerned attitude on the- part of the, priest 
is the result of various attacks made on the . Bo- 
' tree’s sacred person. Indeed, only a few years ago 
I a too zealous Singalese Catholic was discovered 

« mutilating, the tree with a. hatchet; a profanation 

I which was punished with imprisonment. The ten^ 

\ pie buildings which surround the Bo-tree are of 
comparatively little interest. At the bazaar end, 
j however, of the Mahavihara rise the columns with 
6 »*7 
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c^urved capitals of the so-called ^Peacb^ Pada^.* 
This Is not one of the sacred places, evj^ 'a 
palace, but the ruins of a lai^e Vitiara, 
shadowed by great banyans. ' " " ; 

Directly to the left of the Bo-tree jiie 
of the Lohapasada, or Brazen Palace, anoth^ sadr^ 
place. This was an immense monasteiy biillt . 
King Dutthagamani about loo B^c. and,' 
to the Mahawamsa, it must have been.pm - 

most remarkable buildings ever erected -in 
part of the world. The Lohapasada, widdx.'Xva^ 
nine storeys high, formed a square, eacdi 
a hundred cubits long, while the hei^hf- h^'.:9 
similar measurement. The whole of the exh^or 
was covered with plates of copper, from wfajich ihfcj 
Brazen Palace derived its name. The interior "was . 
divided into a thousand chambers, lifted ' by. 
windows inlaid with coral lotus-floweis and hung 
with silver bells. In the middle of th9 buil^teng; 
rose the Gem Pavilion shaped like a “God'^s 
chariot.” It was supported by carved pillar s of 
precious stone, and the walls were hung with. a 
network of pearls. In this pavilion was erected sm; 

, ivory Arone with a seat of mountain-cxystal, and 
in the back was fashioned the fhmam^t of heaven; 
a sim in gold, a moon in silver, and stars of pearll. •. 
On the throne was placed a fan . of ivory, and 






above it a white parasol with a coral foot and - a " 
silver staff. The Mahawamsa concludes, not with- 
out reason; “Palace, parasol, throne, and pavilion 
were beyond price.” To-day .one diousand ■ sj^ 
hundred stone monoliths, airanged ih.forty paralieb 
lines, with forty columns in. each, which Ibihied’ 
the foundations of this astonishing edifice j are. the • 
only witnesses of its former glory. They V 

from the lush grass like a battalion of lau^ 
men, and their arrangement bears evidenfc<e t!pp .lhfe 
tidy minds of the Archaeological Coininajsi<3^^,'’.T' 
of Ceylon. ' i ;- ■ 

North-east of the Lohs^asada rises . the grpt . 
Ruanweli, or “Gold-dust,^ Dagojba, ^ renMufable : 
and as sacred as any building m the island; It was 
also, erected by King Ihitthagamani in order to . 
enshriiie the Sacred Footprint and to house . a 
precious collection, of the Buddha^s. Telics. The 
most magnificent and Isogest dagoba' in Ceylon, 
being two hundred and seventy feet high and two 
hundred and ninety-four feet in diameter, Rosui- 
weli is built entirely of brick; but when it was 
restored in 1937 incorrect bricks were used, since ' 
it is unfortunately outside the supervision of the 
Archaeological Commissioners. It has the usual 
three storeys of ambulatories and an oyihi ■ at 
each carding point. In the distance it resembles a 
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colossal red balloon crowned with a dazzling white 
and golden tee, and on nearer approach the inter> 
mittent scaflPolding straggling across its bulbous' 
face seems to increase its magnitude and varijE^ 
its simple configuration. 

Many piges of the Mahawarasa are filled with 
the details of the building of Ruanweli. At first 
King Dutd^gamani was appalled at the prospect 
of securing si^cient bricks, but an obliging iguana 
led a huntsman to an unknown store of them in 
the jungle. The shape that the dagoba should as- 
sume also worried the monarch, but the ^ource- 
fiil master-builder produced, as if by ma^c, an 
immense bubble in a golden bowl. Dutthagamani 
was delighted and said, “Thus will I make it.” 
Over a million bbikkhvs attended the foundaticm 
ceremony, and “in the midst of the relic-chamber 
die King pkced a Bodhi-tree made of jewels, 
splendid in every way. It had a stem eighteen 
cubits high and five branches; the root, made of 
coral, rested on sapphire. The stem of perfectly 
pure silver was adorned with leaves made of gems, 
had withered leaves and fruits of gold and young 
shoots made of coral.” Over this resplendent tree 
a canopy was erected made of a “network of pearl 
bells and chains of litde golden balls.” By the 
Bodhi-tree Dutthagamani placed on a throne a 
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‘^himDg golden, ^ddha-im^ seated. The body 
and mendiieTS .tb^ image weye d^y rwad^ of 
jewels of d^ez^^t colours, beautifully s^ningj* 
The CQs^intfi^ of the relhs was not an 
task, since a ^^a, de5iriog,.to posses them him- 
self, asstimed the form of an unusually laige <t«?1rA 
(the Mahawamm relates'- fjiat' its body' was eight 
and a half miles m ciziciimference) and, swalb^m^:' 
the urn contaiiiiiig the relics, the reptile retii^; 
into the- jm^le, -Fortunately, however^ liis cibh^ - 
science soon pruned him, aiid dlsgor^ng the’ min 
he returi^d it. to -d^ Kii^. The relics could now 
he enshiinedj md the clnonW containing them 
was thra die bh0^ with *fat-coloured 

stones." .At thfi'^id of., ^e ceremtmy tJhc priests 
issued an edict' mying .thait ’^ihe flowere here shall 
not wither, thi^'-jp^fumi^ shall not diy up; the 
lamps shall not-’.l^ extinguished; nothing wbaf- 
soever shalf pe^^ish ■ the six &t-coloured ston^ 
shall hold togethtr for evermore. * Wh^ the pious 
Dutthagamani c^e to die he commanded that he 
should be laid on a stone slab where, by turning 
first on his left .md . then on his right side, be 
could alterii^t^^ his two greatest and most 
beloved creatmpis, the Roanwelt and the Loha- 
pasada. Here hie'- died, and to-day the slab near 
Ruanweli i$-pointed out to the visitor, who, if he 
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is not self-conscious, can peiibrm the same action 
as the King. 

On the east side of Ruanweli are seven statues, 
probably the finest in Ceylon, of which five line 
the gallery of a small Buddhist temple. The first 
on the left is a likeness of King Dut thagamanf , 
while the remainder represent the fiaur Buddhas ' 
who have visited the earth. The King, crowned 
with a pagoda-like hat and holding a lotus-flower, 
is a realistic and impressive figure. Of the four 
Buddhas, who in every c^e have jthe rig^t band 
raised, the second from Outthagamani is ont- 
^anding. His left hand fitcing inwards is superbly 
worked, the folds of his garment are freely 
chiselled and painted in gold, while his slightly 
inclined head completes a work of the first sculp- '- 
tursd importance. The fourth statue from the King 
should also be noticed, owing to the subtle indica- 
tion of a belt beneath the robes, Befoie leaving 
the gallery .the visitor should observe the contrast ■ 
between the realistic representation of the King ' 
and the severely stylized forms of the Buddhas. A 
short distance from this temple stand two statues 
at the top of a short flight of steps. They represent 
King Dutthagamani and his mother. The out- . 
standing feature oif this beaitfifid;r(^i%^eQfofi^ ^ 
the King is the elegance of the folded hands which 
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incline perceptibly towards the chest. The body 
of his mother is s»rrayed in bangles and necklaces 
and opwjed wth a hat, apparently of Ghinese 
origiii. Her &Ge is aloof an4 reposeful, and her 
profile is remiidscent of a primitive Italian Ma- 
donna. It would be impossible to exaggerate the 
beauty of thtse figures. 

About;. t#Q hunjh^ed y^g north of Ruahweli 
lies the Thuparaim Dagoba, one of the foremost 
of the “Ei^t .Sacred Places." It is approached 
across a stretch of ground rtther - resembling the 
lay-out of a p^lc in England, although timbered 
with veiy un-Engii^ trees. It was built by King 
DevanampijRatissa. «.c.) to enshrine the 

collar-bone of the Buddha, , The core of this bell- 
shaped ^gob^ is ^^e. oldest in Ceylon^ although 
the white ph^ter shell is comparatively modem. 
The dagoba^ rising from a drbular base, is forty 
feet in dimeter and sixty-three feet hi^. The 
delicate beauty of the .Thuparama is enhanced by 
the elegant ihotmliths, a hundred and thirty-four 
in number, which surround it. The original use 
of these colmiins is to-day a matter of speculation. 
They are., too low. to have supported a roof over 
the dagoba, but it is possible that they were hung 
with painted -scenK. front the Buddha’s life* or else 
with garlands , of flowers.. At the foot of die steps 
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leading to the dagoba is a large cistern hewn out 
of a single block of stone. Here I once saw an 
orar^e-clad monk engaged in washing an extra 
robe a^nst the dazzling white background the 
dagoba. A hundred yards east of the Thuparania 
is another stone cistern which, accordii^ ■ to 
tradition, was the drinking-trough of Dutthaga- | 
mani’s pugnacious but amiable elephant, Kandula. 

Close to the Thupaiama rise the fasrinaHwg 
ruins of the Dalada Maligawa, or Tooth Temple, 
w^ch, despite the holiness of the relic it once 
;h^^Ked, is not one of the sacred pl^es. The story 
of the Buddha’s venerated eye-tooth is told in the 
ch^ter on Buddhist shrines. These ruins, which, 
dating from the third century b.c. are probably 
the oldest at Anuradhapura, consist of Ae usud 
forest of gaunt columns on a slightly raised plat- 
fqrm, and in Ae inner portion, where no doubt 
Ae tooA was preserved, Aey are crowned wiA 
open lantern-shaped heads which are said to 
represrait teeA. , : , , >7 

SouA-west td" Ae Ihiqtarama ai^ Ae ! . ^ 

hotel rises Ae ^eat brick structure of the Mirisa- 
wetiya Dagoba, anpAer of Ae sacred ■ places. It 
has been restored wiA funds given by that King 
of Siam who ^ited Ceylon in 1888. The main 
features of this rotund and ra Aer prim-looking 
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m relief, of which the western is in the best state 
of repain The name of this dagoba has a romantic 
origin. One thy lOng Dutthagaraani, while eijoy- 
ing a picrac in -the vicinity, omitted to share, as 
was his custom, his chilUsamboI with the crowd 
of monfa which always accompanied this prfest- 
lovmg King. As a penalty for this ovemi W 
found, on returning from a bathe at TWewa. 
that his jeweHed sceptre was so firmly fixed in the 
^rth that . human strength was unable to move it. 
Dut^gamani then rem^bered bis discourtesy to 
the bhilMus while at luncheon and, accepting this 
spmtud reprimand in a humble ^irit, he com- 
manded that a ,g^ dagoba should be erected 

the Mfrisawetiya 

or Chilli" Dftgpb^;;: . . 

For dm trayeHm- powers of concentrated 
sight-seeir^ are Imited there are two beautiful 
walks a short distmee south of the Mirisawetiya 
a ong foe banks of foe Tissawewa, that immense 
tank which also owes its origin to King Dutfoam- 
imni. One follows foe high band to Isunimuniya 
(described in foe chapter on Buddhist shrines) 
two miles distant, the other leads north past foe 
tank and along the Outer Circular, Road. The 
jungle here is veiy attractive, and foe robust ruins 
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of some early “Viharas," or temples, iii various ■ 
stages of decay can be enjoyed cm the way.’ . . - ■ ' • 

There are still three of the “Eight Piacea^ 

to consider, of which ^o da^obes, :the Al^yv- ^ '■ 
giriya and the Jetawanaraiina« must di^Uss^lil, - ' . 

sequence despite their dishmce their . . .. ■ 

names have been confused during the cosurSe 
the centuries. The original Abl^a^riya/ ! ^ 
c:alled the Jetawanaxama, and the most itorih^y .. 
of the dagobas, is^a ^:eat unplastered .v 

brickwork, shaped like a bell and two hondrod.. 1 
and thirty feet high. It w^ ori^mally b]^t in 
88 B.c.y but it was enriched by lOhig Maha 
(a.d. 325^-3^2), who crowned ij wi& a j^i^led 
tee. The nimble mind of Sir Jaihes Teimimt, in h& 
C^Jon, calculated that the bricks ccnrq^pring.tlm > 
dagoba would form a wall one foot. in. 
and ten feet in height, reaching from Lpndm .ibo ' 
Edinburgh. No doubt Sir Jam» was righV ■ i^t 
how he knew no one can say. 

The Abhayagiriya, originally the Jetawananupa, 
which lies south-east of the Thupaiama, was' built ' 
by King Maha Sena and once was the largest ' , 
dagoba in Anuradhapura, being fcnir' hundred... irnd; ’: ' 
five feet high, which is fifty feet higher thm ' 

St. Paul’s Cathedral. To-day it is not niore than . 
two hundred and forty feet in .heig^, and it "is 
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S. Moonstone^ ''King^s Palace/’ Anuradhapura 
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***® DutthagaiW and tWi which’ . 

*o* to 44 B C. It i AeMbre - ^ 
riim\to,;diat perfed.' ' 

P^^,yiinlbra’,a]i tlus nrinn^i^l' a-rr*lBi4-A^4in^i . 


Anijpidhai^ lioW • . 

consi^ ' sii^pta of tnihsceaidtsiit . > ' 

beauty thfe ^t widerh^ of niins. I rrfer to' / 
the two-j&tKMito' sedii^f ll^irUk^^ u^u„L'.- .t ■ ?- :.:t 

sttHie cabo^ . ^ J?tewanararaa, and the 

yari West of that dagobb. 

. ^protected "in. the ' 

«^|^,fcr4he them, which // 

Aese- statues-,.* ■■■ 4 

are .b^|fji,^aS^;.'^-«iBe, and" ' ■■•■ 

eyes , ■'■•.•; 

aenoto!!'lH& ■.03r®ii^>'torfeM»jniriej *rtf ^ ■ ‘ . " 


: as are 


all ;.tne' ^d«BW tO-day. 'They must ';'. 

also h|^;|J>^' tat^ht^d. in dmate. temples with 
lotus-^y^j^iito|)l|^ ;^^ heads. But to-day. 


P*^ipri^. ^ey 

repres^.jt|&^ their past splen- 

dour th^j|^3ftop.06!the Lord &ddha, whose birth, 
£nli^^eaad^s|,7:, . missioiraty labpi^ took 
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These statues are of great artistic merit. The 
superb but unknown artists who chiselled them 
worked on an axis from the centre of the figure, 
being indifferent - to the claims 6f idealism, and 
content to indicate both the hair and garments of 
the Buddha with distinct but faint lineis. The visitor 
will notice the pronounced length of the nose on 
both statues, which is an accepted indicatitm of 
sanctity in the East, and he may be able to conipare 
it in his mind with the impression of the same 
organ on the Holy Shroud at Turin. These figures 
symbolized for me the imperishable spirit of 
Anuradhapura, which even the depredaticms of the 
Tamils, the passing of the centuries, and the en- 
croachment of the jungle have been ‘unable to 
subdue. 

As the traveller reluctantly prepare to leave 
Anuradhapura, he may like to recreate iii his 
imagination the city as it was in the time of King 
Diitthagamani, two thousand years a^. At that 
time Anuradhapura covered an area of two hun- 
dred and fifty-six square miles, and the distance 
between the north and south gates of the city was 
sixteen miles. The population was a^roximateiy 
five and a half million, equal to the whole. popula-. 
tion of the island at the present time.. In this great 
city which, according to a contemporary chroni- 
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cler, was ‘Veftilgent from the numerous ternples 
and palac^, whose golden pinnacles glitter in the 
Aejpi^ipal thoroughi^^ were called Moon 
Street^ qfreat King Street, River Street, and 
Bull^ divided, a$ is customary 

in the into separate quarters for the various 
callings of drapers, goldsmiths, provision dealers 
and artis^. W the streets the same chronicler 
wrote th^ j^eir sides were *^tFewed with black 
sand, ^ile- the middle fe sprinkled with white; 
they .^pann^ by atrthes of bending wood 
bearing fl^ . of gold and -silver, whilst vessels of 
the same omtajiiing flowers are observed, 

on eiti^ ride. la niches' pl^ 'for the purpose 
are Statu;ra;hpr ding lam p^- » 

Accort^r, :fo ch^ these gorgeous 

streets forn^ the lively scene, 

since =“^^h3hts,„|KiKes, carts and multitudes of 
people bd seen, f^ng and repassing. 

There are c^iteers', ji^lers and . musicians of all 
kinds and oT ^l naribiis^ the -latter performing on 
chank-sheIls ,<Mnaincnted with gold,” While inside 
the city hq^it^ ^d almi^ouses were abundantly 
providedi\ bbtaidje* lay' gi^t -c^neteries md im- 
mense trails of consecrated to the growth of 
flowers with: w^luch to decorate the dagobas. It is 
pleasant: to^i^y.' to" gaze upon Ru,anweli and to 
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imagine that vast dome o^vered ^jerh^ . with - 
fimigipani, hibiscQs, j^mine^. orchids^ and lotiis , ; " 
flowers, scenting the Ug^ t»eeze, with, 
whelming and evm naus^tmg perfume | -^ilb 
exercise of a little trav^^ iB^y, 

able to recreate in his inK^matifm some ^,'dbte. 
past splendours of the beautilM and opulent cifiital^ ■ 
of Lanka. .' . 



(e) Polonnarvwa . - t ■ 

Apart from the nocany c^tuii^. 
their respective foundations *mid ;^e:,,diy:^ity of . ' > 
their architectural styles', Polonnainwav aW 'piro- - 
foundly differs froni AhuriuibcqHira s^e, v^ile, 
the ruins of the latter lie by ja I^rgeitciym:- which.,. , 
is a centre of government, Polbni^mwa is situated 
in the heart of jungle from which it ti^ oi^^.;t^en - ■ 

partially rescued in rec^t years. Tor^y mfe^once 
great capital of Ceylon is a “jungle city*’ 'in, tj^e 
most literal sense of the words, an ihcidenoe which 
adds great charm to the superb beauty of itS'-iijin^ 
monuments. Indeed, only a short .time, ^i^ fr ’was 
considered prudent, before enteiirig wy J^ildi^ 
of vrfaich tile interior cbidd not de*|iiy',seeai, , 
to herald one’s approach by a shbwer, of stotms in 
order to drive away ;ahy Jbeair! which nii^t be ' 


























11. The Lankatilaka, Polonnaruwa (See page I41) 




12. Sedent Buddha^ Gal-Vihara^ Polonnaruvva (See page 14-) 
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“Milk-white^ D 




the Rankot ; V'ehert" ' 
Originally it was coat^ 
like-white;n^e ' 


like white’ liable/ ' 

North-west of ' this 

hewn figures, of tKev Bwdd^<Sdil"l^ 
disciple Anaida,’; .ldM;f^;.,;^p^^^ 
rock," Vebera,' 


cle^ng m-tl^e;juhgfeit^;?^p'{^g 
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rig^t 'there ^■a^e■"!two■■GO^^^al^: 
interest. The j[^t,^^w^ch^ 
is'diat of AiMini^’'’w^ost^!^i';?;^c^^^ 
grief, with his ■'ey® ^verted^ frt^ the^ 'i^^ 
form of his dying master. This 
is the largest; id.C^,n. 

The Buddha lite,;;^ 

his head, supporh^'cmTMS ngrorai ^^gip g Ph-a 


his head, supported pn.;ips 
pillow. The left 
and lotus flowers 
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five concentric lamina of eight petals, gradually .• 
diminishing to a stamen. Then decide to reverse . 
nature’s order, and instead of a convex shape, ■{ 
depress the petal rings into a concavity. . . . We ■ 
have the granite bath as it exists in all this shape- ' 
liness to this day.” 

Further north lies the last building of importance' ;; 
at Polonnaruwa : the Demala-Maha-Seya, built by ’ 
the Cholas of southern India in the eleventh cen- > 
tury. This brick temple shows the same Dravidian 
influence as the Thuparama and the Lankatilaka, 
and also contains a mutilated figure of the Buddha 
in the sanctum. It is, however, for the frescoes, : >, 
sadly impaired by centuries of neglect, that this ■. 
temple is famous. They represent scenes from the ' 
“Jatakas,” which form the legends of the Buddha’s ■ ' 
previous incarnations. The best known is that of . ■ 
the hare (a humble disguise once assumed by the . 
Master), who offered her own body to satisfy the 
appetite of a hungry man. The visitor will notice 
that orange and r^ widi a pale blue-green were : 
the artists* fiivourite colours, while the men are 
painted as beloi^ing to a Nordic rather than to 
an Asiatic race. 

On concluding his visits to the superh riiins at v^- 
Polonnaruwa the visitor should recollect, that, / 
shortly after the. death of King Nissanka Malla in 
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96, the .^an^ls finally destroyed the city. It was 
only dwB^ present century that excavations 
were und^b^eh ^ the authorities of the Arch^o- 
logic^ Suiv^j' who have been greatly listed in 
their actfv^^ hy the fortunate incidence that, 
unlike the "jds^bas .^uraS^ra, all iv 
ruins at F^CMmarowa ■ are - imder' Governm^t 
control, and not subject to 'the I^s khowledgable 
and more ^ddatpxy mttDagem the Riiciahisr 
priests. ;■ ’ ; ’ 



After tf«? ellipse of Folonoaruwa, Yapahuwa 
enjoyed w ^<iry -by ’ becpining the 

capi^ dF ^ King Bhuvanekabahu I 

(a.d. iiyy— I'^^y'Mdio decided to build a city on 
the slope of fh&^^tural.in^^ fortress, and he was 
responsible foir'the ereetkih of the Tooth Temple 
and the jPaklce,* bf wl^i^ the latter^s magni- 

ficent stairway alote remains to-day. There are 
three flints to this roysd aj^roach, which climb 
up the liOEiiiitot face of the mountain, and the 
hipest of thpse is. noit only unique but as richly 
carved as my tobnunitot in O^lon. There arc 
thir^-five narrow -steps, widi deep risers and a 
wide balustz^de bh . d^er side, initiated by two 
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delightful female figures, each holding a bowl ' of 
flowers in her hands. Half-way up are seated, the' -'/ 
“animal warders” of the stairway, repres^t^ by/ 
two s^lized lions leering . downwards . at 't^,r 
qjproaching visitor. At , the sWmit are .swei^/ ^ ■ 
fluted columns which supported the; entrance rqof ’ 
and an ele^it porch with a doorway and windows 
on either snde. The spirited fiieze of danring 
%ures md the elaborately embellished pediments 
enhance the beauty of the design. Tlhe sides of this 
gr^t construction are freely carved, and their 
si^poiis Mve pagoda-shaped bases. ’ ^ ' 

On pacing through fhe smtely entrance tie ■; ;1r 
visitor virifl find to his amazement; that the 5 : 
royal stai^y leads to nothing, exc^t a sm^ ' r 
green platem backed by a towering •. black. Z- 
mountain.. The abrupt and uneiq>ected end to, •« 
such a HK^iificent approach increases the 
romantic and scenic &scination of this remark^Ie ' 
erection. 

The life of Yapahuwa as the capital of 
only lasted to the death of King fihuvanekabahu in 
1284, when it was subjugated and despoiled by 
another Tamil invasion. .It is, however, .to the- *■ 
Portuguese that the odium of the final .desbrutjtion 
of Yapahuwa pertains, since they plundered it 
ruthlessly in their search for treasure in the six- / 
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JJ. The Recumbent Buddha, Gal-Vihara, Polonnaniwa (See page 142) 
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iS, Temple oj the Tooth, Kandj {See page 164) 








die conflict, and perhaps eadbi 1 i 4^^^^ 

beast would emulate' pi^Weii^;;«^^< ^^ ii^^ 
mani’s Kandula. TTie t^rpiucle aj^; !:^ 

“armies met like twd' s^ • 

bound,* and for a wlale ' die 

were equally shared by b^; 

whelmed Kasyapa inadvettedidy^v 

while negotiating a swairgi, ''Waeft' 

his back oH die eneihy ' trwi^ 

couraged' by an' ■actit^:'V|d^^tt%'"i 9 ^^ ’ 

retreat, hurl^ '. |h(ai^lVi»-'' With' ' 

on the King’s ineny^(i^;utt^ip"afet^,1'i^^ 

Kasyapa, in order to avoid '&4 -ig^i^lmy ■• 

expedited his inevifable jfoe ' hy'-o^^gr i^^ ^ . 

with his own sword/ 'NfeverAfeli^ 

defeat ■ and death ' of ' 1’ 

enraged by the sij^t thW® 

his father’s murdettef,- thri: ■•he ' 

them with such violentK.diat:aiie 
permanendy protruded Irani his indu^^ 
day. Not without cause;' thterefore^ ^ 

acquire the nickiiaq»e;jErf ;_!?Radtiba^^^^^ 
a demon. *'-’V 

After his victoiy 

. of Lanha at Sigiriya, lnit.'lWh%:'«ha®^to|^S^ 
^ilty conscimce ' of: Kasyi^ia ■ ’, 

isolate himself on the summit' df i dfejpiin’':" . 









of the niiKt^nm 

was undeitakm Which tondav enables the v&itbr 


of the Lum Rock. 
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Chapter. Serm 

SOME BUDDHIST TEMPtSr 


(a) TIk Dalada Maligawat ^ Tmpk ^ the 
Toothy aoi ilx iiata ITeertday the Maim 
Dewfday the Malwatta aad lie tkgrido^ 
rtma l^siplesi^ Km^. . " • : ; 

A temple is fundamentally at VOTtence wdt, tne- 
Buddhist religion, since tih»y were built to house 
statues of the Buddha which he himself had ex- 
pressly forbidden to be made. In the first section 
of the chapter on die “Lost Cities” it was pointed 
put tlMit die stupoy which later developed into the 
dag nba^ t^nshrining relics; <rf the Buddlui, Vie the 
original object of worship amongst Buddhists, hi 
the second century A.p., however, &iddba ims^s 
were introduced which needed temples to ; 
shrine them and, in the course time as Birf^i- 
isni became more idolatrous, the^ temples fccmk 
the place <rf dagobas as popular phtc^ rrf ^cadnp^. 
In India nemesis overtook this prostitution of the 
pure Buddhist fiuthv since by a.o. 700 the country 
which had ^ven birdi to die Buddha and first 
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accepted Jiis tene^ had relapsed into the poly- 
theistic HiiMhiiah from which Buddhism had 
originally i^rui^. Huidui^ had fetally cpm^ted 
and th^ehy ^sbmy^ Buddhism* 1^ hi'<Tetuih iii' 
had ahsorW ip die process sidBci^t k^ 
of the ethical teac^ong rf religaoik to recog^ ■ 
nize the Buddha, as one of thb tei| incmiations trf" 
Vishnu. Buddhism in Cleylmi* howwer, t»!Sfa|w» d 
similar extinction, apd there are many females in 
the island tt>-d^ which witness to its virility, • 
impaired as it Ity ^lyfi^istic aiccrotions. Qf, 
these the most fampns is flie tempie of the Tooth 
at Kandy, W hefpre; d^lmig 
history of die S^Cred. Tpbth. which., it misnrines 
will be briefly rela fad. 

The eye-tooth of die lord Biiddh^ .was broo^it 
to Ceylon in A.D. jii ^ ^'hrir of a Brahrojn 
princess and lo^ed in j^e, E^ada -Majigaiwii at 
Anuradhapura. Mdioug^^. t^ Bortr^ and die 
collar-bone had pieviously beam the izmst veneramd 
of the relics, it would appem- that the Sacred Tooth' 
at once usurped thtyr position,:. and from that tiwiff 
until the present dty it has been tfae'ceptral pivot 
of the Buddhist £iidt in Ce^don. hideed, throng 
the ages its possesskm by the King of Lanka was 
an essential asset to his audiarity, and . when the 
bhikkhus who guariled it wished at ^y time to 
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bring pressure to bear on the monarch they 
only to alMCond with the Sacred Tootih,; to s^:®re 
instant compliance with their desires. 

When Anuradhapura was evacuated the Tooth 
was taken to Polonnaruwa, where in the twelfith 
century an aunt of the gr^t Parakramabahu had 
the effrontery to steal it and to attempt to escape 
with the precious relic to India, How the King 
recovered it and how he pimidbed hfe impipus 
aimt are unfortunately unknown; Wt in tibe, four- 
teenth century, after a sojoiirn. ai Yajj^huw^ 
was in fact stolen, presumably from 'Kottaj fhep 
the capital of Lanka, and t^hen to Indfcii ^ orfer 
to recover it King Parakranm Ift' sfcttoally w;^ 
compelled to go to India in perscm, he 

successfully pleaded for its . reftan, 
disaster, however, befell the &cr6d TdoGi at 
Kotta in is6o, when it was seized by the Portu- 
guese, borne in triumph to Goa, where it was 
burnt by the Archbishop himself in the presence 
of the Viceroy of the King of Porti^^p. 

Thus vras destroyed the probably g^i^e eye- 
tooth of the Lord Buddha, J&e m^ ^ei^bus 
possession in the kingdom of Laiika. '^t nei^^ 
the king of the day, WikrMaisJ^u, r^ndr the 
bhitkhus proposed to admit truth of , this 
sacrilege, and a few yeairs a^ij ils'dfesstrii^c^^ 
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Sacred Tooth mpberidusly reappeared in Kandy^ 
where in 1566 it ia^ 'houisied in the present inner 
shrine of the Dalada Mali^wa, or ToOth Temple. 

The new relic received then as it reiceiv^ to^y 
the fervid inrpxsli^ of the cre^oiis ^ddhists, 
although it has no claijns whaiteVer to authenticity^ 
The actual relic itself can only be closely inspect^ 
by the most exalt^ Buihhusts, or in. the distance 
by the multitude in the uncertain lig^t of a Pera-. 
hera, the annual August festival held in its honoibr. 
In the Colomho Museum, however; : there is an. 
exact replica pf the Tooth springiEg h^in the 
heart of a lotus flower. It.is-m^rly three inches in 
height and tlm thicimess d£ a man’s little hn^r. 
Clearly this relic could never have belcmgeid. to the 
mouth of any human behg'dnd; if a tooth at all; 
it must have prigii^ted in : the jaw. of some . pre^ 
historic animal. Litde credit can he given to 
Wikramahahu and his ‘who, in the six- 

teenth century, showed so iitde good taste or 
imagination that they did not even take the trouble 
to secure a human tooth to take the place of that 
of the Buddha. Perhaps, however, they had a sense 
of humour. 

The present Dalada Maligawa at Kandy dates 
from difierent periods. The inner shrine, which 
has housed the Tooth since the reign of Wikrama^ 
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bahu, was probably erected in the fourteenth 
century, but the outer temples are of later con- 
struction. King Wimala Dhamina Suriya II (1687— 
1707) built a three-storeyed temple round die 
inner shrine, but apparently with unsatis£ulory 
materials, since, owing to its rapid decay, his son 
King Narenda Sinha (1707—1739) was cmitpelled 
to rebuild it in the two storey? whidi ^:fat lord^. 
The only later addition was the QCfe?igb«^ 

library on the right wing, which was erected?^^ 
in the nineteen^ ctotury by Sri WikrracBa ]^|a 
Sinha, the last King Kandy. r 

The exterior the Tooth T^nple is a picture 
esque rather than an iinp<^ng comtnKtidn^^ wd 
the grey mtxited walls on the abroach side are 
slig^dy reminiscent of a mediev^ premh ch^|ean> 
Tortoises loll in the sun where the skqMhg wrfis 
disappear into the moat, and a crowd ot ^des 
and be^ars do likewise on the of; ^eps 

which leads into die interior. The visitor first 
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passes through an opai lobby, where the tortm’es 
of Buddhists in hell between metaqti^choses 
painted in a realistic but prinoitive maipier. Ihe 
most savage punishm^t seems to be in^cted on . 
thc»e guilty of l»vii^ takm animd life. IMptct^ 
in naked human form, goldrai shewers are being- 
run throi^h th«r pucC-iroioured hoffies by hi^it 
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blue devils. Passii^ in^ tiie imier courtjard dxe ; 
visitor wiQ £bd llABasetf in the imBt body of die ' 
building, in dip c^tre ol whicb stands the shiiite . 
of the Tobihl ;Ajre>u&d die walls fecumbe^, sedent'^ 
and preaching l^ddhas al^ouad, painted in 
crudest 'Coloijrs.' 'I be altars > will be covered with 
bloonis from the. scarlet /flamboyant” and the 
white *Fr^pmi,” wlufr > the air will be heavy ? f 
with the luscioiB sinell die . “Temple Ilower.” 

In a shrine on the left there is a beautiful crystal 
Buddha with whtich, if he links jHo^ieFous, the • 
visitor will undotthiedly become acquainted. . 

Before inspecting diP shiline of die Tooth 'it is 
usual to be taken upstairs to in^iect The octagoii 
library, which (boEdamsa frae cbllection of prienfal ’ ' 

books. Here dn-travdler will, be niet^ by a suave 
and senior who will show - him some 

beautiful specnaeiis as ,thew bodks are 

called. They are framed of dried-strips of talipot 
leaves and bbund iii gem-studded silver covers. ' ' 
The bhikkhu will then demonstrate the method .of 
writing in these books by insdibing with a style 
on a small leaf the visitor’s namej which wiU 
become ' visible .when a '-|Hepaiation i^ charcoal: . 
ground with oil is appli^ to it. Aruoi^sc- uilier 
garish treasures a ^Ided leaf from the original 
Bo-tree at Gautama, and ][»esented to the temple 


by Edwin Arnold, will be shown by the bbildthuy 
who will then open the visitors' book and proudly 
point out some disdnguished names, which 1 
remember include those of King Edwud .VII and 
Messrs, Lloyd George and Bernard Shaw. As the 
traveller is about to leave the bUlMm will open a 
drawer displayii^ a five-rupee note. Any doubts, 
therefore, which he may have entertained as to 
the propriety of tipping such a grave and impcsr- 
tant individual will thereby be <hsptelled. ; 

Returning to the madn body of die b^&^ die 
visitor will now inject the shrine die 

Sacred Tooth. This small xectangohtr has 

an elaborately carved and CTudely ;eolb^^?i^ 
but the entrance doors, paintyd in a d|lity^ pink, 
and Ornamented with golden peacocks, are very 
attractive. The granite surroimds to these doors 
are finely carved and probably date from the 
fourteenth century. Inside this rather pretentious 
building lies of course the Sacred Tooth of the 
Buddha. It is enshrined in seven “Karanduas,” or 
caskets, inlaid with precious stones, each fitting into 
the other with the same diminishing and fascinat- 
ing accuracy as those egg-shaped German toys which 
delighted so many an Edwardian childhood. In the 
smallest and iimermost casket reposes the Sacred 
Tooth, springing from the heart a golden lotus. 
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It is onl}^ bapi^illa^ the 'j^ diat ^e 

Tooth is esJilbli^; W dm 

May (tbe birtb^y, ^'^Ehl^htei^^ aiiid d»th ; 
the Buddbay^ in ; (^ 

Mahinda ^ iuX ; aid^-on :t}m i Ferabi^ Hm 

August. die the b^medtiai^' 

festival is uiilxi(nwn td-d^, it is by &r die most 
important of tbbi; t^ree ^ besides the exlnbitioh' ' 

of the Toodi, odebtM^<^ ten 'days ta^e 
place in Kandy i^bi^ extdlb gE^t rehg^o^ 
amongst die jBodc&is^^, Ceylon. 1110 10310 feature 
of the festival JUy^^ nig^y: throi^ 

the town led j^'i^ sagacious 

elephant, . gtk bearing 

a golden patbfbqi:^^^ !^be shiibe 

containing die ^ Skeined Tooth.'; l^cK n^ the en- 
thusiasm of die^^pet^le the ;laist 

before fhe fud-piiG^j a hundred richly 

caparison^ el^pbant^ indy the pro- 
cession. I hopn -'t^ wiH enjoy better 

foitune dian. jn^lfv , and be able to attend the 
August Perdijri:? at Kandy; / 

On leaving die; p^da^.h^ visitor 

should cross ,;die-TQad .tb the Dewala opposite. 

A "bewala,” ' rigtifyiiiig.'a temple dedicaited. to 
various Hindi duties, ^ows the pollution which 
Buddhism . has sudered' Iretn' polytheistic sources. 
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The grovmds of this temple are ornamented with 
a sna^ dagoba, said to contain die alms bowl of 
the Budd^ once housed in the Ruanweli at 
Anuradhapura^ and several small shrines containing 
particularly garish Buddha images. One in par- 
ticular may prove a severe test of the visitor’s 
gravity. A laige recumbent Buddha, painted yellow 
and ms^nta, ^izes with startled eyes on the 
mourning Bgures of his disciples, who in various 
postures of grirf are mopping their eyes with real 
lace handkerchief. The exact date of the Nata 
Dewala is unknovm, but it appears to be earlier 
dian the main building of the Dalada Maligawa, and 
probably dates from the early seventeenth century. 

Three other temples should be visited by the 
traveller before leaving Kandy. The Maha Dewala, 
which lies to the right of the King’s Pavilion, 
contains some fine jewels and a flag embroidered 
with the arms cd* the Dutch East Indm Company. 
The Malwatta temple is situated on the ;^jpoate 
side of the lake to the Dala^ Mdigavva. fr con- 
tains a spacious ‘To]Ri‘^e,” or prcachi^ h*ll» 
if the visitor is in in he 

be present at a consecration of hhz^al |h JKall- 
It is a very colourfiil ^>ectacle. The fent t^B^e of 
note in Kandy is die buteide 

the town. The Lewella ;he c 
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followed by a walk of a in^e and a half. Ibis, is ar . 
rock teinpk Fecumb^t Siiut^ . ' 

and scHxte jp^tings probaUy dating 

the sixteeiifb.x^ttnyi With the exception of tee , .. . 
Dalada MaH^^ these teiopj^s are of compete- ' 
tively little Ustorical or ardhitednral importance,* 
but by visitiii^ diete. the tteyeller will obtun some 
knowiec^ of the practice Buddhism at die > \ 
present day , 

(b). DambuUa- 

This is lbie> mr^t, reni^k^le, rock in / 

Ceylon. It eodsisfs in feet, .of five separate temples, 
dating from the re^ of Kir^ in the 

first cmtiiry. b:c. Tfeey are , approached over a 
great sldpe of bfeibk rock.;a diort distance firom. . 
the villa^ of JEfeih]bulla». and on passing under a ' 
brick gateway the traveller will find himself on a 
high rock platform with the temple buildings on. 
his right, and on ,the left a magnificent view over . ' ' 

the jungle, with iKstent Si^riya lookii^ like a , 
small miKliroom in a north-easterly direction. 

This terrace is a fevotnitb haunt of monkeys who, 
if the traveller is unfortunate, may playfully dis- 
appear with one of his shoeswhilehe ismaking his 
pious and hareTooted progress round the temples. 






The first temple shown contains, the i&^ous 
recumbent figure of the Buddha^ cut out of Jhe 
rock and contemporary with the foundation ^ 
monastery. This image is forty-two feet long, and 
seen by the light of a solitary candle he 
with his wide black eyes, a grim and savage 
appearance. Unlike most of the statues at DamhuQa 
which were craelly repainted a^ut tlm 

Buddha retains most of the origina] faded paiOt. 
From the point of view of proporticm, the vKitor 
will be amazed at the size of this figure cut in a 
temple which should hardly contain an image of 
half that magnitude. This temple is caQed the 
Dewa Raja Vehera, which means die temple of 
the Great God, Vishnu, and indeed by the head 
of the recumbent Buddha there stands a ^eat 
statue of this god. It is considered to of equal 
sanctity with the Buddha image^ and the pre^ce 
of Vishnu in this temple comes as a considerable 
shock to anyone unaware of the corruption of the 
Buddhist religion. 

The next temple, which is a natural cave and 
larger than the first, also contains a Buddha carved 
from the rock and fifty-ei^t painted statues mosdy 
of clay. There arc also some most interesting 
frescoes on the walls stnd ceiling, i^resciiting 
various scenes from Singalese msto^y. The visitor 
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/p. Elephants in relief, Isurumunija (See page 1J3) 
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22. The Preaching Buddha, Aukana Vihara 
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romantic suiroun^i^ dian the 

at Polonnamv^^ in a remote streMl^Mlif^le'it^^ 

the Kalawewa. Most tray^ei^ 

time to , visit: this inamenw. t^n^''fei^ 

Dhatu Semt in a.d. 455, 

tudes was restorfed and 'recj^fepts^^ 

benefit of the public, by ;^e. J^intisH' Cr^^ 

in I S88. . No, fi:agile^ visitor 

rather arduon® two-ii^Ue Wyt^pfroihi^i^^ 

the Vehera ; an expedition, for^^h^’.a ’ 

absolutely essential. Freip ^ 

however, the trayeUer.,<^:j|icfe .cin.t.'m 

jungle the large rock 

and thereby a^ess hii^: ch^cesVpjf ri^y^^ 

no account should this 'uridk^'be.;;Uiide^^ 


to cro^ them in a. ;eond(tion :<^^iaMi®eiKCj^-V 
submerged ston^ .oy byer^i^e,imevj^:^|Br6ce^^^^^^^ 
tree tru^, may ruin for . mniy A 
this’ expe^tion.' ■'■ ", 

The ym^ cpn^bvmd of die Auk^.^idij^ 
tains a Bo^^|n^^®..snaaH,mbdeih;^n^p^ 

Biiddha .ima^.^. 
khv. Unfotb^alely .".the , 
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The latter , d^xrivaidQii is on this ocqasioh 
serious, sirice if the sun is on the 
usually it necessaiy’ 

curta^v his'Jnsp^tibh 'of 
avoid sui^oko..' 
diffictilties''ai^' dujigeis, 

them, the first view of this BoiiWh^ « : ■ 

He K about fourteen;, 

slighdy ^le^ted poritiozi i^i^le^ ac^^ 

towards-' KalaweVvn.. vrith -'^t' ‘ '• y' 

terested whif;^, althou^ ' 

these iraag^,' is :ap^t^itfed;^i^^ L/ 

3ri(} £*|0jv%v^efeV»jtlmnA ‘ ./HL i* * ‘ ' 
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spiritual deiach^dit iidier^^ lh<|ijsS^cm^6f y 

Buddhahbodi M^Qbjgb,^s\figtu'e is 
experts to be ii^feribr ’ ^ 

the artistic ^int of 1 am ec^Yint^ , j", 

through the ineidebce,. of -'ife. sijse, vpc^tion ‘ '^d ~ - ; 
facial expressi<m this image may help' the yisii^, ■ , 
to imderstahd die esseiitj^f core of BoddQN^jih'pKire’^^'^^y 
than fheStu^ of the nia 5 t.«sri«hte^^l^ ' • 
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ChapUr l^ght ' , 

THE jlii'feiti: 

Here I tread on dangerous ^oimd. 1 ani not a ..f 
zoologist, ah ornithologist nor a horticulturist, 
and yet, with little knowledge, I greatly loved the 
Ceylonese jungle. 1 therefore hope in this cursory 
description of its beauties that I may entertain, r 
even if I cannot instruct, those readers as interested } 
in the subject as myself. The sumptuous back- 
^ound of trees and flowers should, I think, be | 

- described before considering the wild life which 5 

livi^ amongst it, but since I propose to begin with | 

such animals and birds as esm normally be seen ; 

from the road, I shall omit a description of the 
wayside scenery, as this . is fully discussed in 
the second part of this book entitled "Pleasant I 
Journeys." .1 

One of the first phenomena which will delight 
the traveller when he is driving through Ceylon is 
the number of animals, reptiles and birds which ( 
appear to enjoy the tarmac roads, or anyhow their . | 
vicinity. Monkeys actually squat on the road in 
laig;e colonies, perhaps in imitation of the solitary 
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Singalese or Tamil^ .who also seems to enjoy its 
even sur^e.. Perhaps in both cases the re^on 
in the comparative absence of insects on tami^. ' 
roads, and often when being devoured by ants on t , 
their grass ed^ I have wished that it were safe 
and dignfied to follow thdr prudent example. 

These monkeys, whose gay antics are a constant 
diversion, will either be the smaller brovrti variety 
or else the larger “Wanderoos;" The latter . , i 

are the more nunterous and decorative species, : . * 

and it is del%htfut to watch them on the tree-tops, "■ • 
half buried in foliage; cluttering with their friei^ : . . 
or swinging from boug^ to bough an^gst the 
sun-da{^ted branches, hut- always, keeping at;' a. - . 
d iscreet distance from the Visitor below. ‘Since he ! ‘ y ■, 
is fortunately .iKver shot for; “s^rt,* Md nowa- ' 
days rarely for food, the ’‘Wanderoo" ' is (he most ' 
constant and amiable companion. 

A less agreeable road usot is the wt, of which 
the traveller will prohahl^ encounter three species. , 

There is firstly the white ants, or termites, which 
build those elaborate gilden hills by the roadside 1 
They are a great pest, and nothing can step . their ■ 
forward maixh when they are out to' destroy.. 

Besides being able to annulate living plant tissue, 
which makes tium a great menace to the tea 
plantations, they often attack houses, where they 
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devour everything except stone and irpa^ ^ 
describes them in Ms Himrtjojl 
“they creep the wglfe of the howe^, and buiM 
an arch made of dirt oyer tMsiH^j^es, 
as they climb, be it ever ^ M 

menace are the black teimit^, v«®Gli: B^ 
groimd and are similar to die jfenglish isnSety. The 
travellOT will frequently find th^ pn h& per^ 
and in his ba^age, but fortunat^^ fihey do not 
bite. The red termite, on the other hand, has a 
most savage bite. He lives mostly in trees, where 
his nest of leaves may be seen hanging by thc' 
wayside about the size of a man’s hand. These 
sinister ants will follow a dying animal for miles 
dirough the jungle, waiting to devour the flesh 
and to clean the bones dry. A more amiable and 
no less industrious insect is the beetle who can 
often be seen on the road tirelessly pushing in 
front of h i m a ball of dung several times larger 
than himself. I once follow^ a beetle propelling 
his hoard iq> the steps of Mihintale, no doubt in 
the direction of his hole. Robert the Bruce’s spider 
cannot have provided a more pertinacious or 
impressive spectacle. 

Hares, in colour like the blue hares of Scotland, 
but with a more edible flesh, dash across the roads 
by night; but the homely rabbit is unknown in 
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TIk Jungle ’ 

Ceylon. Squirrels md grey mongoose are often by 
the wayside during the day. The former; no hi^^ 
than (he list of a sniall child and wifhrhis yellow 
stripes and clockwork motiony might well be more 
at home in the nursery thah in the jimg^e. Hiei: 
mongoose, a remarkably wary animal, is- the 
greatest enemy of the snake. A snake charmer will .^. 
stage for the less squeamidi visitor a semi-seribus' 
battle between a mongoose and a . cobra with 
drawn hmgs, separating the combatants as soon as 
the animial has secured his hold behind the snake’s ' 
head. But iii the jungle the fight is. natiirdly more 
even, and the mongo<^ o^n gets bitten. Oh 
these occasions the inteUig^t ^nud will .sample 
every herb he encounters; imtil he finds an anti^ 
toxin; but of what tl^ consists is unknown, since 
the mongoose cootinnes his eager consumpthm, 
whether of intent or from ignorance, long after 
the curative herb has been found. 

The least attractive of the larger animals which 
can often be seen frpm the road, although usually 
at dawn and sui^et, are die jackals. With similar 
masks yet vvith longer legs they are more graccdul . 
than the English fox, but' they share in c.6niiriop>a 
love of killing and a taste for carrion. The traveller 
will see diem by the road singly or in pairs and, 
although keying out of reach of possible dbn^r, 
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they seem little worried by man. It is, however, 
at night that the ferocity of these animals is V 
realized, when in great packs they howl through 
the jun^e in search of prey. The smaller deer am . ' 
often their victims, althot^h the jackal is as well 
content with the stenching and half-eaten carcass 
of some larger beast which a leopard has abandbned 
in disgust some nights before. Oile evewrag at 
Kekirawa I saw a p^ of about p^ tibe 

compoimd yelling as if poss^ed l^ ^e asM % 

although hinnan beinp, if healthy and agile, are 
immune from their attentions, I was glad to be 
on the right side of the stout barbed- wire fence 
which smrounded the rest-house. Th^e disgusting 
ammals, whi<h ^e the terror of all wounded and 


infirm creatures, can scent the approach of death 
and (rften lii^r expechintly round the hut of a 
dying man. They have Mtother disagfeeable char^i'^ ' ^ 
teristic of emittn^ such a ]pin^mt smell that ik> 
man or dog when in their pinsint can apprba^ ^ - 
within forty yards of them, and if kill^ th^r 
carcasses are still protected by this foed odour fer 
sometime. - 

The last animal dmt is cinapioh to dfe ; 
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the bufialo. Naturally there is the tame variety 
drawing carts and tilling ^ fields, but his wild 
brother can often be sem in c^pto .^e^hes of the 








The Jungle 


jungle or walldwing in a tank adjacent to a Toaid;* ’ 
This handsome animal niay inspire the travellip^ 
with ah entirely mispbc^ confidence^ 
reason that there is no strict dividmg line betwe^; 
a tame and a indld huflalo. V/h^. the Ceyloji^ie/ 
for whatever purpose, need the services of th^ 
animals a “Kraal" is held to catch them; but when 
they are no longer required, instead of being ke]^ 
for the next occasion, they are let loose into thh' 
jungle. In consequence, although many bdfaloes- 
are entirely wild, none are completely domesti- 
cated. A herd' of bufi^o by , the side, ol^ a tank 'az^ 
unlikely to prove chsa^oeable unless they include, 
cows and their calves; but ah isplat^ anin^,' 
which may have be^ evict^.from the herd, may 
easily chaige on being disturbed, particularly if 
the intruder is a Europiean;, since a white skin,, 
being less &miliar to the animal, is liable>to in^ire 
it with a greater anxiety. Having.' cmce, put snipe 
shooting, been chased by a female huffdo who 
looked as amiable as a milking-cow, 1 1^1 entitled 
to give this advice: every buffalo not in harness' 
should be treated with .circum^>ection by the . 
prudent traveller. 

On one occasion, however, 1 felt more pity for 
these animals than any 1 have seen in the jungle. 

1 was motoring on the isolated Bottuwa plains idter 
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leaving the Yala game sanctuary. Here is some of 
die most beautifol coastal scenery in Ceylon; 
lagoons separated by undulating duneland and little 
bays encircled by great red rocks. But it was 
marred by a strange si^t. In a long sea-water 
lagoon was a herd of about fifty wild bufialo, and 
when our car drew up by the side they rose to 
their legs and seemed not unprepared to charge. 
I noticed, however, that one of the herd remained 
struggling in the water, clearly unable to rise. 
Actually the others were eichibitjng a spurious 
courage, since in varying degrees they were all 
dying fi-om lack of fresh w;ater. Suddenly as they 
watched us panic overcame them, and they dashed 
from the h^oon, stjunblii^ a^^&cMy 

across the sand dunes mto the It 

tragic to see these magnificent animals in such 
terrible need. The lack of fresh water before the 
rains in the Bottuwa plains was admittedly deplor- 
able, but I was assured on good authority that 
three tanks would soon be available. The future 
of animal life in that vicinity clearly depended on 
their construction. 

Of the reptiles most often sem froms tbte road 
is a palagoya, more commonly called the igtiana. 
The presence of those decorative anthills lining 
the way will be a sure indication of his interest in 
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the nei^boiarl^ipid^ sin^ the ant is iiis raiijia'.a^ ' 

most chienshi^ i^r^; pthis thick-tongue;^ liu^ 

of the liz^ measin^ 

and three feet Is dei^cdi^ 

with inflict a di^iigrs^^e 

on his a^ressor. 'His flesh Is- Vhite a^’ niil^'/r j; 

most excellent e^ihg, ai^ when Knox was'/hry;- 

Ceylon in' die seVentesesS^' c<htitry^ 

superstition t^t “If .yoii wt otl^r ;fle^ 

same time as you eat ^ tfaisj and haye.ocoasianj^'' 

vomit, you ndtt'.hdyer yoopat ont 

vomit all the. -Other." 'Besidesri^^ 

adyant^^^firom 

an educa^n^' ■•.»'! ‘r ■■ . 

the tongue feedy? ’h^ '«» ;.. ? 

children in . the ■ diait'; . . 

intellects. It i8» h^wevCT, tas^ to . 

truth of mthCT ^ tite^'daia® ' ... 

Of the i;»i|^ nsudly .seeii 'i^m Ae road the leai^- ," 
interesting is- the jiin^e lbwl.\‘Exc€MeiHt to- /esat, -i 
these biids vary the dqaEn^tac Tys^nfeBly/ ,. 

and htay.'Ohen hiH^/s|(^-scuinfy^'fie^ 
into the jmi^e. the. .j^kSa!^|i^^TO 

ubiqintoth"Myi®,^h^, althoii^ a .filthy |h®der, is' 
a great oinanKart to the road 
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yellow wattles enlivening the nut brown of his 
sleek feathers. This bird can easily be tamed, and 
it will t^ with the ease of a parrot. More 
distinguished is the Golden Oriole, which can 
frequently be seen from the road flying fromtree 
to tree. His bright yellow body contrasts strangely 
with his raucous and evcsn c^epslve cry, Tfre 
“Seven Sisters” approximate les® to the degaiit 
Oriole than to the plebeian Myi». With, Ae 
colouring of a pale Biglifli diririi md afdi^ 
exclusively confined to dui^, fihese diat^r&ig 
birds do not belie their appellation in so fetr as - 
they are always seen in ^oups ctf seven. But ^er 
only a passing acquaintance with flieir habits I was 
reluctant to believe that tlm^ birds were all 
sisters. 

The last of the birds usmtlly sron from the road 
which I have space to mention is ,pi^!^)s tlte - 
most deli|^tful of them, all: the cheer^ jKotto- 
niwa, or Green Barbut. It is a small gre^n parrot ' 
with a tufred head and a call, perhaps the most 
insistent in the island, which resembles a distant 
foghorn. The Kottoruwa takes a friendly interest 
in human beings, and I well remember one boiling 
morning, when I was shooting snipe on a tank 
near Arugam bay, that one of these spry little 
birds followed me incessantly, apparently taking a 
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will be given when the Peradeniya ^rdens are 
being discussed, and although it is in the rich tcmes 
of green the tmdergrowth excels, some shm^ 
and flowers lend colour to the diversity of the 
jungle. Conspicuous amongst the former is the 
“Cassia fistula,’* with yellow bunches of flowers like 
a giant laburnum, and the “Limonia alata,” which 
for imny months of the year is densely covered 
with a snudl orkige-talc^i^ 
ficcnt is the white “Datura fastuosa," fesemblinjg 
a trumpet-shaped lily, while of the bushes of wild 
hibiscus there is one with white blossoms which 
in the centre of the bush turns to purple. Shrute 
of red poinsettias are fairly coimn<^i and there 
is another variety which mingles white leav^ 
amongst the green. Of the creepers the most 
ijeautiful is the “Gloriosa superba,” somewhat 
resembling a honeysuckle in growth. The blossoms 
are a vivid red and, tongue shaped, they form a 
cup-like cluster. Other creepers include the luxu- 
riant yellow “Bignonia unguis” and the mauve-pink. 
“Congea.” Of the small flowers on the floor of the . , , 
jungle the mdst conspicuous are the “Amarylh’s,” ' j 
which makes a carpet of briglrt pink blooms, and , 
the romantic “Four -o’clock . which is 

described by Knox with clwrin .and..'acCTiracy.. ^ts v* 
nature is to open about Ac 
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2J, Leopard at the Kill (Sec page 19^) 



24- The Lower Entrance Gate^ Galle (See page 225 ) 



want to see come probably first "1^ 

pards, bears, deer, and perhaps 
crocodiles. This is lipt .the place, nor 
person, to give the natural history ^ 

these animals, but a general/.reliiitols'^^; 
assist the Visitor who, like pqi^ys^, i$ .hpt an 'ea^i^ 
in these ajfFairs. Tliese animals, with the exceptioii 
of the crocodile, can best be seatin' at waitei^holesV - 
preferably situated in a game simctUary, unleii^ 
traveller desires to kill therp. j A ,*'descripti^ 
water-holes will be given Uter in lithfe , chapter. ;'' 

It may be helpful to remdtniKr. ihis gen^hd 
principle where animals of : the abbre 
concerned: all of them," unless mf»h'^te5s, attack 
through fe^, which is engendbtP'iJ^^ t^^ 
tion that «cape without fighting 
This gerieralization naturally includes>''the case 
the wounded, animal. Therefore, ..wl^ .thsturbed ' 
in the .jungle they prefer to retF^t..)riifher than tb; 
attack, wiA the exceptions of the sipfh 'hear , and ,- 
the tic-polonga, a small ahd vpiy vicious snake. 
The elephant, for example, which- .hi C^on iprelyv 
has tusks and is considered .a : }ai:^..!lii^t'. if ' iOlriET- 
eight ieet six inches high, moves .awc^.v^lh; siur 
prising speed imd quiet at 

' The exceptions to ^s rida a.t^^^i^y^&e ^Vious . 
one of a cow elephant ^eomdly 
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that of tihe ‘^rogue* elephant. The latter,., which 
can be shot -yrithrat.a Hcence, is' a general 
owing to' his. 'gin^ saze anid vicious teii!jij€T.;'’'Ji‘ 
“rogue*; is by hini^lf, a^;^ savage caftP 

dition is , due. to ins expukicga . iroin the; heE^^ 
usually owing' po old age, yow^sr bull- 

elephant. 

“Rogues” usually freip^t'.die nd^bouihobd 
of villages, where is easily obtainable, aR^‘ 
thus can occasicindly <be encountered W ja. 
road. A few year^ ;ago two; J&iglhh sailor^^^^l^ 
alarming prctof of .thte habit..' Ih^ wetefteibopno^^ 
to Trincoinalee iidii^ the, saine ntoti^ ; |b&^e»"' 
when they sudd^y saw a gsat. etepti^t 
down the road ,in ;fbeir pusrat^ ^ 

surface the tedoto- Wt^e utob^. to 
animal, which /gaihlid^v on them jE!^idly^.v.j^dii^ 
therefore escape b^ Spi^d ite|>P^sible,:t^^ 
off the bi^de 

under its vvetcdi^ pi^e<^on. ftere 
obviously could not follow them, aid ir turned 
away to inspect ' the' shattered bicycle^ ’ tJntor- j 
tunately die indhtoe w;^ still red-hbt 
run, and. the ; ‘’rogue* chmcd td buin dd 
his trunk while examining it. hifdiated^l^; dilis . 
misadventure^; he then turned a reyengelid dtenr . 
tion to the hiding .sail(>r5, and collecting jtohUe ' in ' 
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his trunk he blew it viciously dov^ the oilvert 
with the object of bolting dieni like ferreted 
rabbits. The punishment which the youi^ ineh 
had to undergo was luckily terrauated ^ the 
arrival of a motor-ommbus^ on v^ch the 
withdrew indi^iantly into the jui^e. M^lonts 
of course live in herds, > and tire femdes, bemg 
always less precious, undatake the &ty of sen- 
tinels. Of tiris custom I once had experience whem, 
on rounding tire cornCT of a juigle path ifeelf 
made by elephants, L was coiifrcHrted 1^ a ^litary 
specimen devouring tire branchy, of a huge tiee 
less than a hundred yards away. On observing me 
the animal emitted a shriU cry of warning to the 
rest of the herd and disapp^uned into the jungle. 
She appeared to be al^^i^ as alarmed as I 'was 
mpelf. 

The leopard is perhaps the most beautiful animal 
in the jungle, and the one of which its other 
inmates staird niost in awe. Fee^g chief^ on 
deer the leopard is also a menace to monkep, 
since on stout trees he can chmb with e^ml 
agility, hr consequence the ^proach of aildopod 
is heralded by tire vtildest chatteriig .m tire tr^ 
tops. To watch a leopard at a kffl is a geat 
experience since, ajKirt fronr tire fdine, grace of 
its movements, the hesitation with which it 
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approadhes die carcass sbows die tiroidiity as well 
as die ca^on of die aniiml. I was once privileged 
firom a “Mde". ta watch a leopard and his “Ml,* 
hitt jd^HSmtely die stench of the latter iii|nri-; 
ousfy effected ipy mucous and my 

consequ^t ear-^splitting sne^ ^ alarmed the 
lepp^d, who vras still several yards from his meal, 
that he hounded into obscurity as if pursued by 
the devil.. 

The l«:^id^ in GcmUnon vwth odier amdmals, 
has no d^re to moWt human beings unless he 
has di^cyea-ied at m advan^ ^e t^t a man is 
an CTdCT J|Hey than a deer. Once having ta^ed 
human flesh and realized the comparative ease of 
securing it, he becomes a man-eating leopard and 
an active mriiace tE>‘ any todve village; 1 was once 
given. the o^HMtuhity. of stoning a ‘hide* vvith an 
expert diet jandous tp destroy a “raan-«iter,” but 
when I discovered that the “kill” was the corpse 
of a man half devoured on the previous evening I 
declined this courteous but macabre invitation. 
With the invention of the internal combustion 
en^ne, leopards have developed a new sense of 
fun denied to their less sophisticated ancestors. 
They are so fascinated by the exhaust of a motor 
cycle that they will follow it for miles down a 
jungle road. Their motives are as amiable as those 
■ -’* 97 ; ; 



a child in pursuit of a toy train, but should the 
cycle be overtaken the rider might be involved 
in serious consec^uences. 

The Ceylonese or slodi bear is a disagreeable . 
animal both in habits and appearance. He is usually 
about five feet high with black mangy fiir and a 
prolonged snout and lips, which enable him to 
extract hcmey from rocks and ants from their hills. 
These with vegetable forpi his jprinapcd #etj but 
he is not averse to eating Carrion as well. The 
bear has a horrid ch^ract^ and ch^e a 
at sight and ■^thOut prdvochtiOni'He Ts rmeieilrarei 
much feared by the villager, particularly owing to 
his crafiy custom of hiding up a tree and dien 
dropping on the head of the tirst^pecti^ 
hy. He wiH if.he: is able, bite ankj 
victim to death, ft is dierrfore advisable for t^ 
traveller car^idly to inspect the trees under which 
he passes in the jungle, especially if he notices 
their tracks in the vicinity. These can easily be 
recogjized, since the impression made by the hind 
le^ of a bear are practical^ identical widi thesie'; 
of a bare-footed man, except that they are slightly 
wider across the toes and sharper at .the heel. 
Some of the most alarming noises that the traveller 
can hear at night in the jungle are the penetrating 
barks and yells emitted by two bears ini congress. 
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Although deer cai\ some^es b;e see® firpm thV 
road, it is ' in a game pres^e,. such ^ ;4]be 
sanctuary near Tissainduasum, that these 

smimslc Instn -Sm j>i<^w»Crwp4» ' ^s<.nwb-« 

<uJllUci|a won. juLx v^AMAvu igwuivt^ ., iJunuiL^ 

herds can be ^encountered vdiich are' aimost W. ' 
tame as those in ah Biglish prtb- The spotted de^ 
are the most- common, but ' more unusual- to tfee - 
European is the magnificat' d^k brown Safmbirr;,' 
which sometimes reaches thirty stone in:.w^^t - 
and averag^- five -feet in height, Thc 'miusk br , 
mouse de^ is ofie W the hmst fas^^ 
one of the mo^ ,:^nnd ihhdntdits of 
He is littlebi^erth^ a, rabbity possessmg^tra^it 
short legs, wi^ , little. :i4e«^ hoQv^^ and <a j^intc^ . 
head like a rat. flis tmclks;i^^ 
by a pencil.. -^'v ' 

Another aniind wktsdi 'c^f be ^ily -seihi tn/a. 
game sahctu^-. is tfie ' wild. which hhwev^., 

in my opinion, is amt iimnteresting .bc^ dxqept on 
the dinner table. This generdity' ^plies in lip 
respect to crocodiles which» dtho.u^ abundant in 
many tanks and rivhrs, have: become very wary -hf 
man owing to the constant' efforts, made, to shoot 
them on acccnmt of the vdue: of their s1e^> My 
only personal acquiwtadntce with this cd^yorous 
reptile was at Puttdam on the west coast, where 
I found one in my vicinity wiule hathiug. AlUioiigh 
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it is said that here they are quite h^rndo^ to 
human beings, I preferred instant retreat to testing 
this amiable reputation of the Puttalam crocodiles. 
Tlie traveller who is anxious to watch th^ in- 
terestirg reptiles should be able to do so, amongst 
other places, at the Gdgamuwa tank hd^way 
betweai Kekirawa and F^ttalam, at the Giant’s 
taidcn«d* Vavuniya, <mi the banks of the NihGanga 
at Matara, and at the tank at Tissamaharania. It is 
useless, however, to expect to see a crocodile in 
a tank just before the rains, when they will all-he 
congre^ted m the rivers. But the traveller dunild 
remember, jarticularly if snipe^shooting, that the 
crocodile is able to ccHiceal its capaciom maw in 
veiy shallow muddy water. 

I have already s^;reted thtt he why to . 

see the animals just described, ^th t^^^^ 
tion of the crocodile, can best do so by making 
arrangements to visit one of the recogniz^ water- 
holes of the jungle. Information on this point is 
willihgly given by the courteous authorities of the. 
Forest Conservancy, by any travel bureau in 
Colombo, or by the local trackers. 

There are an infinite number and variety of 
tracks which lead to a popular water-hole in the 
jungle. They are the pilgrim’s way of the animal 
world, to die most vital necessity of their exis- 
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tence. Far away from the water-holes this tracks 
will be fouod lead^ into eadi other and ^wulg 
ever wider, until at length they combine feto a 
hard beaten track leading straight to wa|er. .'nM!: 
most frequented water-holes ar^ tho^ in 'a' natund 
depression or fissum of the rock, and are 
often shaped like a narrow deep canoe, since here 
water will riahain during the lorg months of 
drought. . . 

The near vicinity of a water-bole stenches, with 
the droppings dF ahinalSj md .its’ e^e is o^:^ as . 
polished by theft fe^ ss is the; stone ascent to ■ 
some Bud^ist temple by tluwe of the wordb^pers. 
There are usually treeis in the'vkjinity but,, wh^e - 
these are absent, it is hecessa^ for the : trackers 
to build so-cidled “foiti^ - die loose rbck to 
enable the- traveller to;j;^tch miseeh at the, water* 
hole. Many ftnsatirf^toiT n^te m^ fo 

this occupation, lnit =l^ ,wafoh'er may while awy 
the long hours of the night by.' spqcuib.tiiig, like , 
Mr, John Still in. his delightfol book; jungle 
Tide, as to what these mysterious dank pools jnxy 
hold, sunk in their , deep mud . bottcwaasi Arrow 
and spear hea^ of ,an earlier civilization would 
without dcaibt he discovered; perh^is .also drink- ' 
ing vessels and the personal adornments of- Women, 
and even tbo fossil of a prehistoric naan. The , 
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secrets both of hioxiaa and amm^ actfdtx^ d]at 
one jungle water-hole n»y preserve ift ijs, ^ 
plumbed depths, thmu^ ^ uperecorded |)a^i to 
the present day, in^ |ahe day be reveaM idte 
archaeologist, but imtil the aBunoab can dr^ 
in peace. ' ^ ^ ■ 

Having described some; of the lar^ amnaais 
and their habits, it imy be;p^fe^thig to inqua^ 
how the native iidiabitants j^dtect th^nselves^ from 
dieir bccasiom} attacks. I have presumed t^t the 
traveller is a studait and not a HBer of aoMoo^, 
but in any rase he ean arran^ for ar^le proteciipn 
in the jungle. This, However, rAa^ hdt ^^pfy to 
the natives, whn except under certain circum- 
stances m-e denied the possession of the gun, which 
anyhow they would lack, the means to bi^.: They 
have therefore relied from the most distant times 
on “Mantharams," and orvii^ to their &lijk:e <rf 
killing many would prefer to use tli^m rather than 
a rifle. These “Mantharains” are tm^^tim^ mra^ 
tations which are loudly redted when in diBiger, 
with the ohfeet of diverting an auahhal’s a^ressiye 
intenticHQs hy verW hypimtisihi Fm every ' haast 
there is a separate “Mantharam,” and the one used 
on the bear, for instance, is said, to cir^e its mouth 
for forty-five minutes, and ■with such potency that 
should another man encoimter it during that lapse 
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of time t])e bear will be im^ble to aitti^ . him. T 
The snake alone of all farnnt . K iiiialSFp^^ 
“Mantbarams,’' owing to its total de^i^, , ; 

efficacy of “Mantiharams" is well- aiitbeolieiaited, 
and their tradition arid execii^ba' te^^j^' to ^ , 
latent powers which man can ^etoisO oireramnisds, . 
when unable or unwilling to jire^tt to bis, superior 
resources of ■teeing life-.' ^ "vV'':.- 
Of the smaller anim^ wbuji a£teri can be-seeii:'' 
in the interior, of. the jmigle thfc |potoW|i^^..;» 
delightful and hsonde^ as ariy/'fSS w^m,‘tf 
makes him sqq)ew Ihr^r thi^ he. r^ly .:*h’ 

consequence h€ has pfton been sbqt' 
in mistake for a 

distinguishable at ni^t by tfc;-wiUto ^ 
rear. In motion* ho^cvef, th^-ds, ~;i^;v’ ntis ta ki^ ';^ 
him, since fos fifihOT-iiftb q*^!!®;'^ 
together and toimd libe tHo ^tri;ioi| laff^ in^a 
mid- Victorian ball-tooraL Hfe0^;'ii»itib^gh^ra 
sickly, is cOTisidered a delica^; \ , 

Three other smaller manun^ deseiye :^|^ticular 
mention: the pdmKivet, the lorisv-.atod toe ‘flying, 
fox." The civet, wWch although shy can stol^tiinto 
be observed on hfe palm-ltirie, , belpr^, 
genus, which, he resembles in sq^peririme^ arid' 
character. He is chiefly remarkable for;;t3^ sto^^ 
perfume which he secretes in two glan^ '?!®^, 
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rectum. This perfume is much prized in die East, 
and therefore the civet is idften kept in captivity 
and his glands are periodically taliped with a 
spatula. The loris, which belongs to the lemur 
genus, weighs less than a rat and makes a chaimisg 
pet. They spend the day asleep on a branch, the 
body rolled up and the head hidden between (he 
le^. At night they awaken, and th^ eerie 

cry can be heard from the tree-tops. They resemble 
humans even more than monkeys, and their, pink 
finger-nails are sinuto to 

“flying Soi^ belongs to the pi^^eJtoB^ bafc ^ 
of which sixteen species are known in Ceylon. 
Most of these resemble in size and habits their 
European cousins, with the exception of the 
“Pteropus” or “flying fox,” which is of a firugH 
vorous nature and the size and shape of a cat. It 
may be some time before the traveller will become 
accustomed to these singular mammals, darkening 
the pale light of evening with their giant wings. 
They are certain to remind him of the legendary 
vampire, but fortunately the “flying fox,” unlike 
some varieties of the bat, does not suck blood. 

Of the less reliable inhabitants on the floor, of 
the jungle snakes and leeches take precedence. 
Amongst the former the hooded shake, or “Cobra 
de Capello,” as it was called by the Portuguese, 
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is natuiTsJly pre-crament in Ceylon owing to Kis 
prevalence and connection with the Buddhist 
This reptile of course possesses no hood in t^ 
literal sense, of -the word, bmt ;hy the dilation irf , 
his ffliteriw ribs when excit^^his neck beco™^ 
so distended ^ to produce a hobddike appearance. 

The cobrai which is usually djout five feet long, is 
a nocturnal feeder on aroplnbiansi birds, reptile 
and eyyg s. He can move rapidly across the ground,. ' < 
whether in attadc or retreat^ and he can cli^ and 
swim widi grace and eascj No ceitam cure, is- 
known for has bite, which is the most ^ison<njs; 
and usuaUy fetal nature, dthough drd^ng the 
victim with ' s|nrits and the of the 

wound are consider^ the best r^i^es. The 
cobra, however, neVCT bites u^ess troddp upon : 
or delibc^t^y attached* and b^ty of 

this brave rt^rtdje, coupled witb^his rotoantic con- 
nection with Buddhism, makes him onie- of the 
most interesting smd respected of the feuna in' 
Ceylon. • 

A far more dangerous reptile is the tic-polony, 
or Russell*s viper, vdiich, like the bear^ regards *. 
instant- attack 38 the best meaxKS of defence.. But 
this diminutive viper is comparatively tare in 
Ceylon, as is also his great contrast, - in size, - the 
pyAon, which often measures ovey twenty feet in 




length. Should, hbwevCT, Ae 
a tree in w^hich lies concealed a htn^Ejr pyttoUi 
little can be done to help him. Passing in an 
inverse direction from the sublime to the ridi- 
culous, the leech deserves some mention for his 
remarkable pertinacity in the pursuit of human 
blood. Any wet patch of grass may produce an 
abundant crop of the “Haemadispa Ceylonica, as 
the land-leech is grandiloquently known in the 
island, fie measures about an inch in length and 
is as thin as a knitting-needle. Unlike the cobra, 
who is quiescent unless disturbed, the impertinent 
“Haemadispe” follow in flocks after their intended 
victim, determined to feast on his blood. If bitten 
by a leech, it is imprudent to remove the errature 
by force, as a bad sore will result; rather should 
salt or the juice of a lemon be applied to his tail. 
Ether will cause instantaneous death. 

In concluding this chapter on the jungle, I would 
like to mention a few birds which I have not 


included in thpse seen from the jwdjj nor 
seal on the tanks, which are 
“Pleasant journeys..” The chief game binfc sue the 
-grey and painted partridge, teal, mallard, quail, 
peafowl and the Ceylon spur-fowl. These can 
<mly be shot from November ist toMay jist. The 
snipe, being a migrant, can be shot whoever he 
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is ‘in..’’ Green piiik doves abound aind 'nisiipe' 
admirable, they hardly cohoo^ 

the <aitegoiy:QfgaDt]!^ bird^. Less edible but no .less ; 
beaut^ .K ^ on^e-colour^ King €t6w> a birid 
connected in it^eiad: with the'PMospp^’s Stdnel: 
Eagles are 'CQiuoEidiu^ and as -^bey'aire'not 'Hiuif^ed' 
appear to r^^d with equanhni|^ the presaEice^^ 
man. Often mU fly ^ ^te side of a.teOT^l^*Si 
car on a. .jungle' rp^di sdtoctimfe' j^ 
ahead wdll watth it pass .with n^rlcss ■■stai*wg.^eyra. ■ 
Of these the^serjp^cit^eagle vSlfelife .prai^e^lwoi^^ 
body is the mdit aBd;4ero^t|pi; .1^, dfe' 

sea he sweeps shpe^y doW t|e iyile 5 it ‘ 

and wmdd 


man or 


V r.; ,' ■ \ i V V TO?’- « V.rs-riT-^: — > 

eagle will often fbUow^'ythi^ toand' artah^ '^j^tiD^; 
for a chance a!. 

sometimes yodr’ pidt^ body;' fn^ the 

sun with in ytidejbhti^wdhgs^i^^ ‘ .. . •; Vi 

The blue indiaii 'Rbller is ^ one of the mc^ 
colourful. birds in die |rH|^e. He ba&a.bliii^^greein 
body with a chestnht'-bihv^. mmtle, and win^’ 
and rump asonb' hlitel ‘The male ';£^^.''pjF 
this npcturiial ^>eines haive ; identic^, f^thi^ng; 
and their name^'dif “rbllc^ is derived ironi the: 
curioiK ..tumbling antics of the male thn^tg 'the 
breedh^ seaspnJ Alisher biH/ which adopts a 




curious atritu<fe towar<db its imte is kombill. S, 
These bulky fru^vprous birds, ;mth their dferar- 
dant cries and clumsy Aght, have la^e bills sur- 
mounted with bony helmets, rexkdemd l^ht 1^ 
means of numerous air-cefls. y/hep the young are 
hatched the male hombill instantly iiicarcerittes 
his wife in her nest in a hollow tree by plastering 
up die entrance with clay and only leaving a snoo^ 
hole throigh whidh he sr^plips her with food. 

She is only liberated whm the young birds ate 
ready to leave the nest. Of the same i^iedes as the 
hombill is the hoopoo, although he makes a stroi^ 
contrast to his avfdrward cousin with his elegmt 
carriage and blach-tipped erectile crest on his 
tawi^ headi ^ bo<fy is a deli^ithd blmid of boff, 
bkck and wHte fieaAers, and hfe name is deri^d 
from his sharp call, produced by pufibig out the 
sides of his neck and hammering with his bill on 
the ground at each note. With less beautiiul 
colouring but with a more harmonious voice is 
the long-tailed robin, whose song is the most 
melodious in the jungle. But if this robin has the 
ptuest voice, so has the so-called Ceylon bird of 
paradise the most striking qipearance of all. He is 
actually a brightly hued long-tailed fi^-catcher with 
a fork^ tail five times larger than his bb^; The 
Singalese call him the “cloth-stealer,* since owing 
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to the l^E^h dF tail he appears to be away 
with a loi]^ piece of cloA. 

After seeing so m^my rare and resplend^t birds 
the traveller may be pl^^d to see two specimens 
which are very familiar to Eorop«ms. The first is 
the peacock, by no means rare in Ceylon, which 
when his feathers are heavy after Ae rsans is 
hipted by the Singalese wiA p(U:ks of dogs and 
easily filled. The se(X}nd-is the piebald magpie, a 
bird of, dl'-omen in Ceylon as in Europe, for 
traihtion relates tlmt dione of all birds he did not 
go into full mourning after the Crucifixion. 

I have attempted in this chi^ter to give a 
of the more important fauna and flora 
which ^e. travefler will encounter, if he is for- 
tunate dili^mt, in the Ceylonese jungle. His 
pleasUrO, however, in this wonderful country will 
be greatly enhanced if he remembers that for every 
animal he may see by the roadside or in the forest 
by day, or by the edge of a water-hole at night, 
hundred and perhap thousands are scrutioMug 
hiia with fear and resentment mirrored in their 
eyte, has been for centuries the universal 
raiemy in die jungle^ but the individt^ traveller 
can sdw^k try not to increase that enmity by the 
caljoiis persecution or iriiid^ destruction of 
animal hfe. 













PLEASANT JOURNEYS , 

. . - • 

^ . ■■ ■ 
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A — Cohiabo. Thence to Moant lavi^a, Kalutara, 
Galle, Matara, Tangalla, Hamhaatota, Wellawajra, 
PoUuril, Batticaha, Koliada ai^ Tiinoomaleo 


I now propose to accompany die en&nsiasdc 
reader on fiye s^;»^te journeys, by road, thrciu^ 
Ceylon. I have chosen die motw ratb^ tbm the 
more picturesque bollock-cart as a nieims con- 
veyance since in the latter, movir^ at die normal 
pace of two mUes an hour, it would take several 
years of unbrok^ tiaver to cover the different 
routes 1 have selected. 1 have also sj^rned the 
railways; firstly because most visitors to die 
island usually favour a motor or motor-coach 
and, secondly, because I myself never travelled in a 
train in Ceylon. I am told, hovrever, that this was 
a mistake on my part. 

These five journeys naturally cannot include all 
the roads in die island, but they cxiver the greater 
majority and also all the most important towns and 
centres of scenic or historical interest. My point of 
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departure for each journey is arbitrary, and it will 
be sometimes necessary to retrace our steps, since 
the lack of roads often prevent circular excursions . 
As the visitor from all parts of the world, with the 
exception of India, is compelled to land at Colombo, 
I am taking that city as oOr first starting-point, and 
I must briefly describe it before taking the road 
south to Galle. 

The derivation of the name “Colombo” is ob- 
scure and possibly uninteresting, but at least, it 
has no connection with that of the discoverer of 
America. Probably the name is either a combina- 
tion of two native words, “Cola” meaning a leaf, 
and “Ambo” a mango fruit, or more simply it may 
be derived from “Columba,” the dove.. In neither 
case is it clear why Colombo should have been 
called after a tree or a bird, and the Dutch, with 
their tidy minds, attempted to settle the rival 
theories by giving the city a coat-of-arms com- 
bining the mango-tree and the dove. 

Before the advent of the Portuguese in the six- 
teenth century, Colombo had only been a sinall 
toym protected by a stockade, since Galle in the 
south was the port of call and, indeed, retained 
tl^t position for another three hundred imd fifty 
years, fo however, the Portuguese fortified, 

Colombo and, a century later, the circunriference 
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of these grey stone r^parts was increased to, a,, 
niile. The iiadye town or “Pettah” was 1 ^ puteiijle, 
and it is interesting to note that the desij^tiom;- 
the “Fort” and ^e “Ppttah,” s6fi used when 
referring to the, European and coihnierci^ fuea as" 
opposed to the native quarter^ sEMy hi Ae nihe^ 
teenth century, vdieh CeylonS^ seized hy Great 
Britain, theToTtificatifnis werejeniarged in. order fe>\ 
accommodate seven kitteries and thirty pieces of , 
heavy cannon, but 1E^ years later the |or^ be- 
coming obsolete and the dangers of fprefgh invasiph 
being remote, it .was decked to' convert .Colom^ 
into the principal pprt pf the iskind in ^ place of 
Galle. In 1875; the Prince pf Waljes; laid the fdunda- 
tion stone of the first breakwater of the .Cedomho '. 
harbour works, and oither'bre^waters weteerected 
in the follpwmgjtiventy^five years aft ’Ae.,hppioki- 
mate cost of one and a half iniUfpn ^un^. The 
harbour how,, encloses an are^ of six btmdred .;md., 
fifty acres. ' '■ ' ,■ 

Colombo to-diy may be roughly divided intp 
three distinct quarters: the Fort, the Pettah, and 
the large residential area known as. Cinnamon . Gar- 
dens. This definition . exclude^ such as 

Colpetty and Banibialapitiya^' 'which extend. Sot 
several miles south of.the city. The Fort is as noisy 
and crowded as any city in Europe, ahd ite lUstoci- 
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cal remains are rather disappointing. The old Fort 
Church attracts some attention and Ii« near Ae 
Grand Oriental Hotdl, which for practical pur- 
poses is usually considered Ae centre of Ae Fort 
area. This church, which origbotaHy formed a part 
of Ae residence of the Dutch Governors, is a Bleak 
erection containing some inoffensive menaorids 
and a very fine set of silver-gilt altar fiirniture 
presented by George IV. These beautifiil orna- 
ments are ftdly representative of Ae late Regenty 
period. Al Aough oAerwise uninqiortant, a certain 
humorous interest is attached to this church since, 
when Ae English first occupied Colombo in 1796, 
it was used as a court of law durii^ Ae dy , as a 
ball-room at night, while on- Sundays it ^>vas 
hallowed ly Ae recital of Ae Book of Ccmunon 
Prayer. 

The Grand Oriental Hotel nearby is not only, 
togeAer wiA Ae G^e-Face Hotel outside Ae 
Fort, one of Ae best-known md most cwnfortable 
hotels in Ae East, but it is also a building of some 
historical renown. To Ae right of Ae entrance 
Ae visitor will observe a stone recordii^ Ae &cts 
Aat “In Ae reign of King William IV, this Barrack 
. . .. for which £36,000 was panted by His 
Majesty’s Govt, in 183^, was commenced on the 
23rd February, 1837, and w^ completed on Ae 
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27th Octobd?, 1837, when Ae Rt. Hon. Sir Robert 
Wilmbt Horton, Bart., G.C.H., was Governor of 
Ae lAmd \ .* AlAoegh disappomting to Ae 
idsitor, it is fctttimate for Ae giests of Ae G.O.H., 
as it is al^p c^ed, that the a|^earance of Ais 
buildup h^ changed out of all reco^aition since 
those ejnrly days. 

Besides ,Ae old Fort Cl^ch, Ae only oAer 
ant^ne tAurdi of note m Colombo is Ae Wolfen- 
hd Cbuich in Ae Pettah. hi it Ae rites of the 
Dutch Reformed CAurch are still performed, but 
at oAer' thh^ it is alwap closed. This church 
WEB erected by Ae Dutch late m Ae seven- 
teenA century j and it contains an ornate font 
supported by three bidbrnss le^, typical of Aat 
period m HollMd- TAe pulpit is in Ae same 
massive sflyle, Imt Aere are some pleasant chairs 
daA^ jfrom Ae midAe cd Ae eighteenA centjiry 
and made from Ae, ebony and calamander wooA 
in Ae island, which some may cmidder to 
be Ae most distinctive ornaments of Ais gaunt 
edifice. 

By Id- Ae most attractiye building m Colombo is 
the Queen’s Home, Ae residerce of Ae Governor. 
That to-Aiy it still rejoices in Ae name, although 
Aree hmgs have ruled and gone smce Ae end of 
Que«i Victoim’s auspicious rei^, may perhap 
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be regarded as a tribute either to the prophetic 
powers or to the innate conservatism of the British 
people. The house is white and rambling, dignified 
but not pretentious, with a charming garden facing 
the sea. Although originally built by the Dutch in 
the eightmith century, it has been considerably 
altered and enlarged by successive English Gover- 
nors, and to-day, with its kindly and inconsequent 
facade cut up by irregular fenestration and roof- 
levels, Queen’s House is typicad of ^ 
benevolent and less rapacious slspspetS of the 
Raj in Ceylon. ^ ■, 

I now propc^e to take the reader aloi% the ; 
beautiful south-west and south coast, a distance of 
seventy-two miles, to the fascinating town of 
Galle, Colombo’s ‘one-time rival and predecessor 
as the first port in the island. We have not, how- 
ever, quite finished with Colombo, since after 
passing the Clock Tower, which with rare adapt- 
ability also serves as a lighthouse, the road emerges 
on to the Galle-Face Esplanade, and immediately 
on the left rises the massive pile of the State Coun- 
cil. The buildings which house it were finished 
about fifteen years ago and follow the classical 
style of architecture. They are well worth a Visit, 
for which permission can be easily obtained. With 

its broad flight of approaching steps, and . the high 
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pediinent siinnounting the Royal Arms,! State 
Council is to imposing if unima^ative erection; ■ / 
gagin g vdth some natural hesitation aCTOss the . 
green ■wastes of the huihan Ocean. Tlie ulterior & ■ ■ ' 
coanmodious, and there /is a- ddightful r 

hall in which members of the r^tmcil cah^ ;tod : 
indeed do, . entertain their fripids to tea. The ; 
Council itself is housed in a Ibfty and well-^d : 
chamber tod, in. order to atoid toy todes^pfeie . : 
controversy, I wiH content wifs^ hy 
that the public galleries are fer Wter pla^, 
the point nf view of Wring and seeing; tW 

in the Bri^lish Houses Of Pi^^tnent^ |t 
pleatoit jror die .visitor to 
occupants of these comEwrlahle ^Retito ^ 
gaze with awe and adWatioititoi 
of democracy *in Ceylon.. 

On leaving the State Couiicif tod; coni^nun^ l^^. 
down a'loDS ®to®toh sandy ^;^ !xitomtog 
sea, the eye is htind^ by the red fe?ade 

the Galle-Face Hotel, or G.F.H. as it fe.-.nroto 
familiarly called. At one tube this dreary explise , 
was mitigated by the, jprcseiux' .of a groi^' trees. ■ 
near the hotel, W some years ago cotoplainte 
were made by guests of 'the disturbing cries emifited . 
by the large number of crows which were hto- 
houred by these trees. Since it was impotoble toy, 
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tibe authorities as Buddhiste to exterminate a pro* 
portion of these raucous birds, it was decided to 
cut down all tbe trees. Ibis intemperate ^ticoi, 
however, has in no discoiiraged Ae crows, 
whicb s^ cover the hotel like a black cloud^aod,. 
in dieir seardr for delicacies, often penetrate into 
the bedrooms of the guests. . , 

Having passed the G.F.H., the Cinnamon Gar- 
dens lie to the left of the road to Mount Lavinia. 
Here live in elegant seclusion the rich of all races 
in Colombo. Their houses are undistinguished in 
construction but enviable for the floral and arboreal 
surroundings. The Colombo Museum is in this 
neighboinhood, and it contains a magnificent col- 
lection of bronzes and ivories relating to Buddhist 
art. The curious may be interested in the hideous 
masks of. the devil -dancers, as also in the throne 


and re^dia of the last Kii^ of Kandy,; whp v^. 
dep<»cd by the English in i8i6. These ponderous 
and inartistic objects had reposed for more than a 
century in Windsor Casde, When they were 


returned to Ceylon 1^ King George V. Tor 
who prrfer anitoals to art th^e is a 


of stuffed fauna on the first floor. 

The eight-mile road from Colombo to Mount 
Lavinia is mainly covered by suburbs, although in 
Bambalapitiya an interesting church in the Baroque 
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style is passed, which was built by the Portuguese 
early in the seventeenth century, Hiis g!^ archi';- 
tectural constmetioh, so cle^ly desired for ' 
Ca^olic ritind, was converted by the Dutch into " 
a conventide for i^ir austere and ^oiined huth . 

It is now used ^ an Anglican Paridi Church. 

The interest and charm Mount Lavinia are 
centred' in hotd whif^ projects into the se& Z. 
from a hi^ tocky plateau, it^e ori^nal house w^ 
built in 1824^ and it was mtehded to be the 
residence of tjte C^Ornbr. As soon, ^ , 

the building completed die aiudiprities decided ; 
that it was teo lib* di^ant Oilombo.. After a 
short pedod of li^ect die house. v^ ad^ed to 
its present ' u^r ./lhe heaut^ of Layinia. 

was that of the w^e EdWaid &nies, die 

Governor. - 

There is nbdni^ ^tp see at Mount . Lai^a eTte^t 
a delightful a^oarium, and liodting to do ^c^t to 
bathe, wliidi caii be done within the wide reef of 
coral in ccwparatiye safety for Ceylon. Outside, 
backwash, currentSj/i^ad sharks abound' Fot the 
early riser, however (and all wise travelers should- 
be in Ceylon), there c^ be few greater pleasures 
than to witness the fehing fleet of sailing canb« 
going to sea- at sumise.- *Catainaimls’* di^ are 
universally althou^, I believe, incorreedy called. 
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They are hollowed out of a tree-trunk, and rising 
high out of the water they are perilous to inani- 
pulate for an inexperienced hfflid. A “Catamarw” 
is propelled by bright brown sails, and it is steadied 
by an outrigger which is sUtached tp the canoe by 
thick cords of coir rope- made fix»m - the fibre of 
the coconut. I have been told, that rarely if ever 
are these boats constructed /rntfi iron, since the 
Loadstone Mountain is thought by' the Ceylonese 
to raise its magnetic head somewherc in the Indian 
Ocean, and to draw all iron o^ects iireristibly 
towards it. There is usually a swell in these seas, 
particularly during the monsoons, hfifing the 
frail canoes fix>m the sight of land. At davyn a fleet 
of “Catamarans,” rising on the silver. Wiavra which 
the sun has flicked with aquamarine, appear like 
a cloud of brown butterflies intent on . a . distant 
and hazardous migration. 

Reluctantly abandoning the pleasure .of Mount 
Lavinia, the traveller must now t^e t^e road due 
south to Kalutara. To his ri^t a short fringe of 
sand, covered with white coral md pink quartz; 
is overhung by lolling coconuts, spreading; at xw- 
dom their greqa and golden leaves like the feathers 
of some exotic bird. It is entirely coconut coun- 
try, broken by small villages every, few miles / This 
is tame and domestic scenery. > . , 










26 . Elephants bathing in the Nil-Ganga (See page 22']') 
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Ceji'lon 

Returning to the main road after this educational 
digression, Tangalla is reached after a stretch of 
eighteen miles of undulating and sandy <»untry. 
Cultivation and coconuts becmne rare, since we 
are gradually approadhing the south-east jungle 
area. The rest-house at Tangalla is a charming 
eighteenth-century Dutch building with a wall 
that is washed by the sea. The town, which is 
undistinguished, is situated round the edge of a 
pleasant bay. 

After a further twenty-six miles throu^ similar 
coastal country Hambantota is reached. The small 
bay here is one of the most beautiful in Ceylon, 
and as the rest-house is excellent and the b^ii^ 
comparatively safe Hambantota is an admirable 
place at which to break one’s journey. The town 
is picturesque, but being larger it is therefore 
noisier than many, and the neighbourhood' of the 
rest-house, which is on the outskirts, is the more 
peaceful area. From the verandah of this spacious 
and comfortable building, which lies about sixty 
feet above the sea, the visitor can gize across a 
narrow; bay, which is about three hundred yards 
wide inVhe town and a similar width at the ii^ress 
of the s^ nearly a mile away. Below the verandah 
grow yehow tulip trees stretching down to the 
hard golden beach, vdiich is broken by emerald- 
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green rocks washed by the white rollers of an 
aquan^rine ooejm. The beach on the town side is 
covered with a rhythmic row of brown “Cata- 
mairans? with yellow sails all hoisted as if at sm. 
j imgl ft extends to the eastern horizon, a dis- 
' coloured dun^een in the midday sun. Acr^ its 

uneven surface stretch the disjointed blue hills of \ ^ 

KataiagarM, which appear like a herd of Brobding- 

nagian elephants retunni^ tci the jungle from the 

sea^ . ' ' ■ ■ ' V... 

. Leaving Haahbantota, i hope with regret, the 
traveller takes the north-east road which leads to , 

Wiiawila, a distance of fifteen miles. The country ^ t 
now changes cpmpletdiy and, instead of the culti- 
vated and un^lating scenery of the epast, the road 
pass^ dnou^ low, scrubby trees surrounded by 
expanses of bl^ ss^. lather curiously, in my 
/ inexperienced opinion, » arid waste was con- 
sidered suitabie by the audiorities for a bird sanc- 
tuary and, pos^hly hy chance, I rarely drove along 

a road in Ceylon from which so few birds could 
be seen. Close' to Wirawila lies tissamaharama, 
surrounded by some of the most attractive country 
in the island. Tissa itself has been discussed with 
the “Lost Cities," while the coim^ around was 
fv mentioned in the chapter on the jr^e, but the 
traveller should remember that at this point in his 
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journeys he can visit the Yala game sanctuary and 
the remains at Tissamaharama. We /will tner^pire, 
take the road due north from Wirawila to Wella^ 
waya, a distance of for^ miles. • ‘ 

The jun^e along this ro^ is, in my Jindj^^t^ 
as interesting as any in C^Ion. At first, however^ 
the vegetation gainsays a jun^e: it is almost E^lish 
in its domestic flavour. At' toy moment you .. 
that a cock pheasant or a startled rabbit uiay cross 
the road, and it is difficult to brieve tha|: this is . 
virgin forest infested with large and imfrito^y 
animals. But this impr^ion of/£ngimd./wili 
quickly fade when you see a golden,. eagle 
adjacent tree gazing at you wi^'- inquisitive tot -' 
fearless eyes, when green parrots screech-ov^ thC: 
car and grey monkeys botmd from the, let 

you pass. Then gradu^ly the jungle chaises'. ■ The ' 
ui^eigrowth becomes thicker, and the short' trees '' 
gite 'way to high- and atistere banyans, .tdieir rope^ 
like feelers interlaced with par^te and liana. 
Soimetimes these creepers spread to the summit 
of] the banyans tod, intertwining from tree to tree, 
mike on both sides of the road a sinister back- 
gr lund of impenetrable green. There, are few 
hi -ds, but the air is rent by ,the ceaseh^ scream 
of the tree-beetle, there is nowhere in Ceyloii’ 
th It I have felt a keener sense of solitucfe. \ 
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under the pitiless rays of a midday, -. "s^ 
compelled to cuiiafl my activitii^s' to, ' 


was only wearing the-saron^^ 'or aM 

penetrating with difficult Ins fcairy che^ti 1 
guished the Royal Arms of ^i^t Biiteih 
upon it, with a col^ “ram^^B^^:^^ = • 

The country betyreen K^toiii]^ ';{md Bat^caloa,. ; 
a distance <tf twenty-five milesi 'cfeai^^. little in 
general aspect, Ijwt the altob^/ itotojpfete ^ - . : 

of cars on this road can be yei^, 
only private ^ I whole 

stretch from Pottuyil to - b^lpp^ 

Judge who was lunching at Kahpfr^ j. 
however refreshing, eyentually*beq<fcw|^ 
and perhaps it will be a, relief to.arn^e at the large 
and mteresting town of Battie^;to-; j . 

The capital of tlK! .(>nti:d i^6yinde Sn>^ a region: 
of coconut and paddy cultivatiQp, .featticaloa is 
chiefly occupied by Tamils who have, little contact 
with Europeans. , The ihhabita^3i^..,a^ therrfore 
picturesque if inquisitive, and [fortjni^efy. W estem 
dress is rarely seen. .The ipain.'J^Mm of 
apart from its impressive -res't-hihiSie* is tfe Ivge 
and rambling fort whi^ sfretohi^j^|c>rjipil«s along 
the beautiful lagoor Porfii- 
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guese at the end of the sixteenth century, it was 
considerably enlarged by the Dutch after they had 
captured it in 1639. 

For many, however, the great interest of Batti-, 
caloa will not lie in the fort, since almost similar 
erections can be seen elsewhere, but in the 
“sin^ng” fish which inhabit the depths of the.. 
lagoon. Personally I felt rather sceptical as to what 
I mi^t hear when, at 10.30 p.m., I was being 
rowed across the dark expanse bf the waters by 
two sturdy Tamils in a high ^d pr^rious canoe. 
But on reaching a certain point (he boat wais 
allowed to drift, and sure enough the music of the 
“sin^^ fish could be distinctly heard below.'' It 
reminded me of the “twanging" in thirds of the" 
“g" string on the violin; but sometimes a single, 
high note with the quality of the “e” stoing was 
“song," out of harmony and sequence with the 
persistent, and ..monotonous cadence of the. /eit 
motir. It was a most uncanny and indeed unmusied; 
sound, but it certainly .enaaqated from under the 
water. I was told locaUy that this noise was either 
emitted by molluscs in congress, or else by crabs 
scratching each other’s backs. I cannot, however, 
vouch for either of these lively explanations pf a 
phenomenon which, I believe, still baffles the 
experts. Returning across the iagooii after this 
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startling experience, I was delighted by the irides- 
cent b^ttty of the water under the cruel white of 
the moon. It was a breathless evening, and fixun 
die li^ts on shore t^ std| sudlice of flue 
was brokai with paintm siualits dF fire.' ^ 

tf the traveHca* is not careful, he will be shown, 
either at Batticaloa or in the neighbouihood^ a 
maua or a woman purporting to belong to the 
“Veddahs,’’ the CKfi^nal and now expiring tribe 
which exclmlv^y inhabited Ceylon before the 
arrival of the Sir^dease. l^ese people, who tive m 
caves or in hollow trees 

vdH htHiey, undoubtedly still exist to-day.; but the 
isolated specimen produced for the edification of 
the casual visitor is rarely,, if ever, a genuine 
“Ve<Wah,” I well remember, when shoodng near 
Batticadoa, being confronted by an. unappetizing 
individual who clearly hoped to deceive me. 
Although he was practically naked and emitted 
fierce guttural caries in hiy I 

vinced that he was np more a *^eddh^ than mys^. 
My asmmptiOn proved correct since, on being 
rebuffed, he resuined his saroag and singlet and 
moved dhcxinsolately away. 

Avoiding “Veddahs* as far as possible, we now 
■take the rm^ to Trincomalee, a distance of eighty- 
three milm, although the traveller would be well 
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advised to stay at Kalkuda rest-house, which is . 
seventeen miles north of Batticaloa and three miles , 
east off; the ipua, road frran 'Jhe v ^ 

de^ert^. cmintty jdoi^ flus sh^ s^tretch of tcfed 
4»f sqpddjy juB^e ai»d: expanses of satud. 
pitted with shudl Is^oons, which from April to : 
Novendier ^oi^de excellent smipe-shooting. To- 
gedier widt Anigam Bay sasd iCekiiawa, a vilh^ v 
in the centre of die island which we shall visit on 
another “Pleasant Journey,” I have more lively 
and tender memories of Kalkuda than of anywhere 
else in Ceylon. I cannot attempt to explain the 
specihe reason for such sentiments, since all these 
three places can be matched, .or even surpassed, 
in beauty by others in the island. But the general 
cause may lie in the frequent, incidence that pro- 
found emotional reactions usually result from 
undefined and unforeseen circumstances, while 
mental preparations for an expected and over- 
whelming emotion may suix:onsciously defeat the 
object in view. 

The village of Kalkuda consists of a few ordinary 
boutiques and a long, low rest-house, under the 
control of a most competent host. It is backed by 
the jungle, fringed with sand, and lies a hundred 
yards from the sea. The way across the beach is 
through an uneven pattern of high palmyras, and 
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the sands shelve suddenly as the water is reached ; 
yet the bathing is safe for those who can swim. 

I well remember bathing from this f^imting 
rest-house one evening in October. The rains had 
just begun ; dark sapphire-blue thunderclouds were 
gathering over us from inland, towards the horizon 
the sky was the colour of a pale aquamarine. As 
we left the warm, turgid water large rain-drops 
began to fall, hissing as they struck the quivering 

leaves of the sun-baked palms* 

Those who are vrisc or fortunate enough to 
linger at Kalkuda should visit the Vakaneri tank, 
twelve miles south-west of the village. A track, 
passable for a motor, leads to within a quarter of 
a mile, and when I approached this placid stretch 
of water, one bright October sunrise, it presented 
to my eyes one of the fairest sights I had ever seen. 
The tank was not full, but two large and irregular 
expanses were completely covered with white and 
black birds. It seemed as if there wais not enough 
bright blue water to accommodate such a vast 
throng. Cranes predominated, as large as swans, 
and niade distinct patterns with the jet-black 
cormorants, while flocks of pelicans lazily stretched 
♦h«4r tousled wings in the yellow herbage at the 
watersude. It was a spectacle of great beauty, and 
it ai^eared in retrospect a booiqsh . action, by 
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shooting some confiding snipe, to disturb such .a 
radiant multitude. Yet in part I was rewarded,' 
since at my shot the birds rose into the air like 
two conflicting stormclouds, and the whirring of 
their wings resounded like thunder. . ' 

The sixty-six miles between Kalkuda and Trm- 
comalee are lengthened, although variegated, by 
seven ferries and, since , po^ons of the road are 
often inundated during the rainy seasons, it is 
advisable to make inquiries from the police before 
embarking on this somewhat ha?atdou$ route, ft 
is difficult to suggest even ani approximate len^ 
of time necessary to cover these sixty-six m3es,. 
since the rivers vary in widdi and in strength of ', 
current, and if the feny^^rbbat chances to be on 
the opposite side of the river €o yourself, an hour, 
or more may p^ before the return journey is 
made. Cammuhicatson with the District Eh^ne^ 
at either Trincbnid.ce’ . or Battiesdoa, according to; . 
the point of deiMtitiire, inking the official cds^ 
cemed to arrange for the boats to be on the near 
sides of the rivers, may or may not fecilitate riie 
journey.; If stranded, however, for any length .of 
time, it is consoling for the traveller to know that 
there are adequate rest-houses at Valaichchenaf, 
Panichebankeni, Katiraveli, Koddiyar, and m ad- 
mirable one at Mutur. 


c 
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The ferry-bo^ itself is a -most j^cturesqwe if :| 
primitive qraft, and it is cither pimts^ ot paM f 
by two or more coohes. The dose proa^aity of 
bullock-cart and motor is agreeable, and a crowd i- 
of colourful people, either crouching on or around 
die car, or weighing down one side of the ferry . | 

at the expense of die other, increases the interest 
of the passage. Sixty cents is charged, irrespective . .. 

of die distance or the size of the boat, and a large ^ 

nodce repudiating all Governmental responsibility 
ornaments every landing-stage. It would be diffi- 
cult to ima^e a more appropriate undertaking , 
for Governmmt control. ‘ ; 

Despite di^e difficdti^, it is to bb hoped that 
travellers will not be ffisaiurs^ged ^rn tbh , ^ 

attractive aad eventfiil road from Badacaba to ^ 
Trincomalee. The country is divided between , ,, 
coconut plantations, stretches of open sand and | 
some fine jungle. An additional pleagire in ^ - 

region is the almost complete abseace olF inotor 
traffic, and the number of mifiMls and bir^ wh^h 
in consequence thrmig the rdad. Mraikeys in great 
profusion seem especuJly to favour this country, 
the birds of the jungle appear tamer than else- 
where, while I personally encountered sijch im- 
mense clouds vdiite butterfli® alo^^ ti& 
route that it was necessary to slow dovm 'to 
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ten miles an hour in order to avoid a possible 


accident. 

Few travellers in the past used to go to Trin- 
comalee, but now that there is a first-class hotel, 
outp^ tite tpwn and beautifully situated above 
the T can be used as a 

luxurious centre for various excursions in Ae 
northern and central provinces of the island. The 
town is of no interest except for Fort Frederick 
which, although disfigured by a tennis court, is a 
pretty area inhabitcsd by spotted deer. At Ae 
extreme end of the fort rises Swariii Rock, four 
hundred feet above the sea, where once th^ 
stood a great temple dedicated to the 'goddess Siva, 
which was destroyed from religious motives % 
the Portuguese. .Nevertheless the place is still 
venerated by the Tamils, and on occasiom ^ly 
dressed Hindu ladies process to the heights of 
Swarai Rock and cast floral offerings into the sea. 
Of less interest is the story of a Dutch ^rl called 
Francina van Rhede, who in the seventeenth cen- 
tury cast herself from this rock in a fit of amorous 

despair. / 

Excellent deep-sea fishing can be had at Trin- 
comalee, and bathing can be enjoyed by those who 
accept the verdict of the inhabitants that the sl^ks 
in the bay are not man-eaters. But the north-east 
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mOQspon in October is accompanied by a multitude 
of luminous jeBy-fish, and only a robot can con- 
template bathing in such coloured yet insidious 
company. 

This is tihe end of our first “Pleasant Journey." 
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PLEASANT JOURNEYS ‘ 

^ ■■ ■ ■ 

B — Trincomalee to HorawapotanOf VavuniyOf Moii- 
kulam, Mullaittivu, and JaJ[ha: returning. Via. 
Manbtlamy Yavunijray and Madawacbcl^a to Man- 
nar; Madawachchijra to Anuradhapura, Mihior 
toie, and Trincomalee 

One mile outside Trincomalee the traveller is oiic^ 
a gain in a juugle, which, cahnot be surpassed to 
l^uty and interest by any in Ceylph. Some of the, 
road is bordered by magnificent . foiptj; and the 
summits of the ^ant. banyans ahnPst touch, to form 
a spacious tunnel of silvery green. Wild animals 
of all descriptions inhabit this jungle, and at davm 
and sunset nowhere are jack^ more likely to be 
seen from the road. These alert but foul-feeding 
creatures, usually encountered in twos or threi^, 
show more curiosity than fear of the passing car. 
The unwelcome bear also favour^ the neighboui> 
hood and omnibus drivers, who always carry a 
gun, are rewarded by the: authorities with seven 
rupees and fifty cents for every bear delivered at. 
the police station. 
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The hot spring at Kama^, fie five nafies ;fr<®fi 
Trincomalee aiwl hajf a Bule fitw die ipad thtoa^ 
thick jui^le. It is advi^hle ito he provided widi a- 
guide in order to reach them in comfort and safety. 
These ^rings are endpsed by a wall, ahd each 
emerges hot and hubbtuig, into a separate basin. 
They are named after Ka^ti^; the yfagcn nmthCT 
of King Ravana, a mytHcd nMmtnteh to v^ 
Vishnu appeared at this place. " ; 

Horawapotana is the first large village to be 
reached. It is thirty-three miles from Trincomalee, 
and here the journey can be most pleasantly 
broken. The rest-house is excellent and situated 
by an attractive tank, alive with cormorants and 
cranes. Here in October I was fortunate enough 
to see a quantity of kingfishers feeding below the 
bund. It was delightful to watch these vivid blue 
birds perched around on the dark rocks, many 
with quivering silver fish in their small tenacious 
bills. _ 

At Horawapotana die right-hand road must be 
taken to Vavuniya, thirty miles away. This 
m(»t remote and advent^esonie ro?^. Hwh^ 
beings are very scarce, and the anin^ and birds 
seem tame and inquisitive in the dense jui^le on 
either side. The surface of the road, however, is. 
uncertain, being constructed of sand; and after. 
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k " rain it would be difficult to find any substance on 
I which it is easier to skid. At Vavunip the main 
ti Anuradhapura-Jafiha road is joined, and another 
P twenty-eight miles bring the traveller to Man- 
i kulam, where the rest-house keeper once prepared 
t for the author a most memorable curry, 
t The country through which the visitor is now 

I passing is part of the “Vanni,” once a most pros- 
I perous and thickly populated district which is now 
covered with the densest jungle. Efforts are being 
I made by the rural authorities to r^ore the iniga- 
I tion works, probably construct^ over. two thou- 

V sand years ago, and to improve in general the 
I conditions of life in this rather unhealthy coun^- 
f But the Tamil of the “Vanni." I have been assured. 

If lacks the enterpnse and industry of his Jaffiia 
f brother, and his marked antipathy to either mental 
I or bodily exertion somewhat impedes the gr^t 

work of reconstruction in this The “Vanrii," 
however, provides a magnificent jungle, which 
|c personally I shall always connect with birds and 

t-. trees rather than with animus, althou^ the latter 

V exist there in great numbers. The tall satinwood 
trees of the “Vanni” fascinated me, as did the 
lean-necked hornbill with his sharp siiiister cry, 
the rare and elegant egret, the pink flamingo with 
his fragile legs, and the isolate go^en oriole 
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whose raucom and hapertls^ csP s^ihs so ^ 
^riance with his distinguished and colourful body. 

From Mankulam the enterprising traveller can 
go east to Mullaittivu on the coast, a distance of 
thirty miles. For the jungle lover the road will be 
of absorbing interest, and he will probably wonder 
how so many creatures can live in a district which, 
except jfrom Noveanber to is prtotiailfy 

berejft dT fire^ vsata^. Mulpt^to h^df is of 
interest, and the avera^ ^t^ ’^11 ll^e 
addition^ knowledge of, the ' Idand from' th^ 
journey.' ‘.-I IV' i-r " AX 

Retunrii^ to the ro^ (^e 

distance sep^ath^ diese tovtos is sis^ji^e piflesh 
the jungle continues in equal density for the 
twenty-one miles to Parantan, when the forest 
gives way to scrub and sand until; dter a further 
stretch of seven miles, the Elephant Pass is reached 
which connects the peninsula of Jaffna with the 
mainland. Here begins the typical vegetation of 
the peninsula: vast expanses of sand dotted with 
palmyra palms alteniating with areas under con- 
stant cultivation. The name of Elephant Pass is 
said to be derived from the quantities of elephants 
which cross from the mainland in order to devour 
the ripe fruit of the paliiiyra. The pass itself 
borders a large lagoon in which excellent “Seej^ 
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fishing can be enjoyed. On the edge of this placad 
water stands one of the prettiest rest-houses in 
Ceylon. It is an authentic relic of the seventeenth 
century, little changed since the time of the Dutt^. 
The remaining thirty-three miles to Jafiha pass 
through palmyra plantations, with the contihuoiis 
and drab company of the railway on the left, and, 
since the road is otherwise of little interest, tjhene 
is time to consider the ubitjuitous palmyra together ' 
with other less important products ctf this pros- 
perous peninsula. 

The palmyra is to the north of Ceylon what the 
coconut is to the southern and central provinces. 
It is a tree, like the cocqnuty.which Im so many 
uses that, the sight of it must oft^ bring team tp 
the eyes of the friigal Frenchman when he .ccm- 
siders that it will not grow in similar profusion in 
France. The wood of the 'palntyra is very hard, ■ 
and it makes strong furniture and durable, roofe;. 
From the s^ “toddy" (the Ceylonese equivalent 
of beer) is made. The leaves are used for ' fam, 
fencing, mats, manure, baskets, and form a refidy- 
made umbrella. The seeds are used in flour ai^ 
curry, and eveii the husks make satislactory fuel. 
The appearance of the palmyra varies in. an aston- 
ishing manner. Sometimes above its towering 
rough trunk green and gold leaves rustle in. the 
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breeze like the feathers on some fabulous head- 
dress. Then ag^ one isolated specimen, crowned 
with a short shaggy tuft, raiakes an ungainly if 
humorous blot in the laiulscape. After the jialmyra 
tobacco is the most important industry in the 
peninsula, but being strong and coarse it appeals 
to few European palates. Owing to lack of sufficient 
water. Acre are few pad^ifteJA ,^ 
“Kurukkan” and oAer forms of millet taking Aeir 
place. Hie gourmet will notice satfelfeetion 
Ae tidy little gardens on Ae roadside, in which 
many varieties of he As and spices are grown for 
his curry. 

At PaUai, twenty-two miles from Jafftia, Ae 
pahns are replaced by a number of coconut estates, 
and having mentioned Ae uses of Ae pahnyra it 
may be interesting briefly to consider Aose of the 
coconut. The root of this beautiful tree is used 
for medicines and firewood, Ae trunk for fencing 
and roofs, the ekel for garden brooms, and Ae 
leaves of the coconut make an excellent thatch. 
From the fruit itself Arrack (a potent white 
liqueur) and toddy are distilled, while Ac actual 
“milk,” besides making a delicious cool drink, is 
used in hoppers and curries. From Ae husk coir 
rcqies are woven, and mattresses are stuffed wiA 
Ae fibre, which is a far cooler substance than 
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wool. Indeed, the coconut, being more prolific . 
in its multifarious uses than the palmyra, "sh?^d, 
invite even greater envy and curiosity w dis part ■ 
of the French. ‘ VJ' 

The rest-house at Jaffiaa is in the jmiddle ofliBiC' 
town but, althoi^h its position is noisy, it - is 
comfortable and spacious and the cumes served 
by an amiable host are as good as anywhere in ^ 
island. The first thing the visitor will notice : 

this pleasant but amorphous town is the strdf^pg/ 
difference, both in physiognomy arwi 'cq^^in^, 
between, the Jaffna Tamils and the ot^r inhahil^ts 
of Ceylon. The men are coarser and lahrc '^le 
in appearance than the Sih^e^,! 
trious habits leave them littljs. tin]^' for the 
and gossip which are so, jirevafc^.ih 
of the island. Western clc^es are ^rdy scOT^.^d 
all the men weM die white ot Vehi^^ 

affect little colour in coihpj^on ywlh the 
lese. The women,,hovirever, who very pr^rjy 
rarely walk in the streets without carrying some" 
thing on their heads,, delight in the bri^test 
colours, red and yelloW being dieir favourit^, and 
it should be noticed that, in contras^: to the 
Icse women who wear the finishing iri a loose 
end over the right shoulder, the ladies of J^Bia 
carry their upper' cloth straight round the Jiody 
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under the arms, leaving the neck and shoulders 
uncovered. 

Another peculiarity of these people is the 
cavemotss jbouses in which they live. Windows in 
these edi&es are unknown, and they consist of 
four hj^ ^alls, a thatched roof and a back door, 
Th^e strange and insalubrious habitations are often 
used as InaSiness premises as well; but the Tamil 
does not di^lay his good*, toe appr^€^vc 
of his neighbour, and a prospective customer is 
compelled to put his. head through a gap in the 
protecting fence and to call out for any commodity 
he may require. All these elaborate precautions 
against theft have induced some unwary writers 
on Ceylon to compare the Tamil to the Scot. 

A short walk down Main Street, or in the near 
neighbourhood, where there are many houses of 
Dutch origin, will familiarize the visitor with the 
industrious and peace-loving inhabitants of the 
town, and after a really delicious rice and curry 
at the rest-house he, will be, or anyhow should be, 
anxious to visit the famous Dutch fort, which is 
the principal reason for visiting jaffha and is 
certainly one of the most impressive buildings in 
Ceylon. Originally constructed by the Portuguese 
in the sixteenth century, it was considerably en- 
larged after being captured by the Dutch in .1658. 
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It faces boldly across the sea, and the great expanse 
of dark grey ramparts, defended at the corners ; ” 
with robust tourellesj is reminiscent of a Frpneh 
twelfth-century chateau. Large tracts of water 
separate the inner and the outer walls, and the 
whole is dominated by a great red-roofed church, 
which rises from the inner ward with majestic 

solidity. . ^ 

The spacious interior of the fort resembl^, •< 
with obvious modifications, the peaceful cl^^ 
of ari English cathedral, with low^ unpretehtifl^ ■’ 
houses covered with different shades of bouj^h- 
villea. The big, cruciform (chui^ is of 
always locked, but on the visitor’s approach an 
eager youth vsnll appear with an iminense key and 
open the wooden entrance door, over wldch is 
inscribed the <bte pf construction, 1706. The 
interior of the church, which is rather reminiscettt 
of a derelict law cotirt, is ^uht and oppre^ve, 
even for a conventicle erected for the rites of the 
Dutch Reformed Church, but there are many 
delightful objects deserving inspection. The. most 
noteworthy is the screen of the low or^n gallery, ^ 
which is supported on the ugly bulbous legs of h 

the period, with a grille on either side. In the ^ 

centre projects an arousing coloured bas-relief ^ 
depicting a bald King David playing the harp, while 
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a sH^ep and ^ ass, sheltering wider a pabn tree, 
hum m interested audience. This is probably the 
work of a Tamil ariist. The large simple font is 
noticeable for its good proportions, and the 
wooden ptdpit, resemblmg some gargantuan gob- 
let, is at least a singular work of art. 

The visitor will also be interested in some fine 
brasses, memorials to Dutch officials of the fort, 
and he may wonder how production of this calibre 
carne to be carried out in the island. The answer 
is that when the Dutchman of the seventeenth 
century set out for Ceylon he knew that there was 
little chance of his ever returning to Holland ; there- 
fore, together with his more transitory belongings 
such as wife and children, he also brou^t along 
his tomb. A flamboyant memorial on the wall to 
ah Admiral Reder will also catch the visitor’s eye, 
as well as some obituary tablets to various English 
officers and their wives, the last bearing the date 
of 1 8^0. Shortly after, the fort becoming obsolete, 
the troops were withdrawn and this spacious 
church, which been the oonyi^tij^ in t^^ 
of both Dutch and English Protestants, fell into 
desuetude. The Christian Tamils, however, nearly 
dl belong to die Catholic Church, and are naturally 
proud of thdlr inspiring legend that the coloured 
momrch who visited the crib at Bethlehem was 
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none other than the conteniporary King of Jaftha, 
Caspar Peria-Perumal. 

Before leaving the peninsula, the visitor with, , 
time at his disposal can spend a delightful week- 
end at Kankesanturai, eleven miles north of Jaflha, 
in an excellent and remote rest-house, situated on 
a strip of lai^ jtrttii]^ into flie ‘Q^ce he 
visit Point Pedro,. d»e m<^ ^e^terady place &e 
p eninsnta , vvhich is Kaaoki^agi-'; 

turai, along a fine coast road. At Point Pedro there 
is cme of the most .beautifiil Hindu temples in 
Ceylon. Ten rows of little figures, the sacred bull 
pr^ominating, rise on the fii^ade and .are crowned 
by an elegmt, gilded pagoda. No doubt in a short 
time these deli^tfiil figures -will be gurfehly re- 
painted, as unfortunately is the general habit of 
the Hindus, and their pleasant charm thereby 
destroyed. The exteriors of Hindu temples are 
' usually crude and barbie in appearance and con- 
trast unfavourably vrith the more sober fii^des of 
Buddhist shrines. Nevertheless, no aesthetic crimes 
committed by the Hindus can compare to those 
freely perpetrated with paint by the Buddhists on 
some of their most magnificent figures of the 
Gautama Buddha. 

Our visit to the Jaflha peninsula is now con- 
cluded, but in order to continue the joumey to 
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Maimar on the west coast it is necessary to retum 
to Jafim and thence* t;o Vavnniya ^e s^iie 
on which we came. A further sis^n sgw^ 
on this road brings hrayeller tolMa^Wi^cfc^, ’ 
where the route to Mannar turns north-west to 
die coast. 

A visit to Mannar is by no narans esstmti^t 
although it is more interesting dian that to 
MuliaittiYU, despite the ugly scenery frona Ma^- 
wachchiya to the sea. Sir James Tennent, writing 
angrily in the ’fifties of this nei^bourhood (every 
visitor should read his Ce^ion), describes it as 
“sterile and repulsive, covered by a stunted growth 
of umbrella trees and buffalo horns.” Sir James 
may be a trifle severe, but these objects still 
remain the chief decoration of the landscape. The 
ubiquitous skulls are the result of a waterless 
district, where at the end of the dry season in 
September scores of buffalo, searching for a tank, 
slowly die from lack of water. The “umbrella” 
trees are in fact baobabs originally imported from 
Africa. They are indeed hideous, possessing a 
circumference of about thirty feet, which usually 
equals, and sometimes exceeds, the total height 
of the tree. They have an added curiosity in being 
practically leafless. For me these horns and bao- 
babs had a singular and sinister resemblance: the 
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skulls long denuded of flesh and skin piarallel^.by 
these lifeless trees bereft of flower and 
Mannar is on an island which is reacjii^j]^ ji ■, > 
cumbersome chain ferry across a nairow ■■■ 
picturesque lagoon. It is protected seaward by- a-' ■ 
small Dutch fort, stretching down to the yelfow ’ 
sands, which are fringed by cactus and- covered-.; 
with pink shells. Mannar is fttmcius for its pesirl ■'= 
fishery and for the chank:^ vvhich are foun^ -feij 
profusion in the neighbouring ' Palk ^y. C^hitaks' 
are large shells which, fiishioned into 
ornaments, are placed on the. dead at 
fiuierals. The Buddhists also value '.<thianks. 



after being perforated, they Use- them 

in their temples. The connection of Mcou^ar with \ 

pearls and chanks is two thousand five' hijEDdred 


years old, since, in the sixth century B.c^, the first. 
King of Ceylon, Vijaya, propitiated his fadier-in- 
law in India with a cargo of pearls and chanks 
worth two lacs of rupees. ^ 

On leaving Mannar there is no choice but to 
return on the same road, to M^^Y^achchiya ; thwee' 
due south to Anuradhapura is a distance of fifteen 
miles. The country now becomes gradually^ le^ 
arid until the most important of the “Lost Cities” 
is reached. Anuradhapura is described in an earlier 
chapter, but if the traveller happens to follow the 
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five routes fortnii^ my “Pleasaat 
should be either vKfted at ttes jOTfC^^B’e -r:® :el?fe; :^- 
on Journey “D,” when the road will be taken irom %~ 
Colombo to Kekirawa, via Negombo, Chilaw, J. 
Puttalaro, and Anuradhapura. 

The rmite from Anuradhapura to Trincomalee, 
a distance? of sixty-five miles, covers perhaps the i 
' finest jxmgle road in Geylbn^ ' hut I Used ifr stiriftoJ ' 
as to be prejudiced in its favour. Certainly it is 
not so remote as the east coast road or that, for 
example, from Hambantota to WeUawaya, but the 
traveller who loves good timber and the sights of 
the jungle will he amply rewarded on this route. 
Incidentally, the view of and from Mihintale, 
which is eight miles east of Anuradhapura and de- 
scribed in the chapter on that city, is one of the ' 
most beautifol in Ceylon. It is a distance of twenty- 
four miles from Mihintale to Horawapotana through 
solid jungle and virgin forest, although unfor- 
tunately increasing traffic is making the animals 
more wary of the road. At Horawapotana the 
traveller rejoins the road on which he set out for 


the Jaffna peninsu^. 
This is the aid of < 
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C — Triacomalee to Kantalaiy KekirawOj Tiambulla, 
Nalanda, Matale, and Kan<fy. The three routes. ' 
Jrbm Kan^ to Colombo : (i ) via Kurimegala and ■ 
NegombOf one hundred miles; (2) via Ginigathma . 
Gap and Avisawella, nine^-Jive miles; (3) via 
Kegalla and V^angoda, seven^~twd miles. ' 


The road from Trincomalee to -Kantalai^a distance 
of twenty-six miles, differs little from that to 
Horawapotana except in so far as the timber 
appears older and more magnificent, the trees 
often touching overbad to form a ^een arcade. 
In my experience, this is a road much fi'equented 
by monkeys, arid on it the keen photographer can 
have a busy time attempting to take pictures, of 
these fascinating but wary animals. As Kantal^ 
possesses, in my opinion, the most beautiful tank 
in Ceylon, I hope I may be able to persuade the 
traveller to linger there by a brief descriptibn^^of 
diis delightful locality. 

I arrived at this tank, which was built by King 
Mahasena in the fourth century b.c., in time to 
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enjoy the stinset, as ^very vMto Sioidd . 

to do, I appitached from the smith on a stiai^rt 
road running on the hi^ bund, a^th impenefrahle 
jungle on Ae right^ on^ t^^ some 
yards of gendy sloping parldand stretqhmg to tl^ 
edge of the tank. Here at night ^spirtsra^ Ha in 
wait for the bear as he eona^ to refresh hiihself 
at its dark waters. The sun sete l^hind the vfB^ 
of Kanttdm, and as I droye altoo^ die bund &e tank 
was shining hke glassj, in .which the hdim^ 

flocks of cormorant md anme w&e noi^red like 
little flecks of ebony and snow^U { ^ 

I rc^e at five-dur^ to enjoy die dbnm* hnd to 
the first I^ht of the hidden swa a s^Ie pc^^ 
jutting from the north-etot teoki P^ke the ^ey 
teicture of the Jake to a blade erf i^km 
Slowly the waters traned th a^^^^^v^ yellow, 
reveafing an toMy ^ cormormfis frawn .up to hfim, 
2^ if m array ' of battle aftto^ the'iB^t*^® rto^. As the 
sun awakened them, they rose like a black cloud 
from the ed^ of the how jpale ^nen -pemnsula 
and dispers^ for the inomtog med. Their 
rauccHis erie? arptoed from the ito s^de 'bf d^ 
tank flocks of flaimJ^oes, pelicans and craies, 
so that the rising sun became overcast with a 
moving lahornna ^ scr^ctong soto cplotoftil 
birfs.':' ■' ; 
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Vkasant Joam^s 

it was OB tMs • tsWc" ifiat I ^t 
ac^Baiot^e so-ddjWl 

the most attractive" md astonishing of Ceylbiiese 
waterfowl. It derives its name &om the curious 
habit of swimmii^ with the body submei^ed, so 
that, its long neck alone being visible, it appears 
like a snake gliding upright on the water. A large 
dock of these bir^ in die water presents a most 
uncanny spectacle, and it is quite a surprise to 
realize they have bodies when, leaving the water, 
they^ stand motionless on the rocks, with , wide 
brown wings extended in the sun. 

The rest-house itself makes a delighdul back- 
ground from which the visitor can view the 
ever-changing scene at Kantalai. It stands high 
above the tank on massive rocks, a short distance 
from an insignificant village. The most striking 
feature of the interior is a large wire cage, in a 
thin mesh, provided with a door and a pantry trap. 
This erection serves as a welcome escape from the 
swarms of mosquitoes and ground insects which 
devour the visitor during the rains from September 
to November. Once inside this human laider, 
refreshments are only served throu^ the trap, and 
it is highly inadvisable to venture outside unless 
provide with top-boots, thick gloves, and a veil. 
Those who might find this mode of living painful 
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raliier than hnmorona are stfon^y advis^ to 
Kantalai during the rainy season. • 

It is twenty-seven miles through thick jungle to 
Haharane, whence Polonnaruwa (described in the 
chapter oti the “Lc^t be visited, 

taking a road to the left after passing through 
Habai^e. Fourteen miles along this twisting jungle 
route lies the beautiful tank of Minneriya buUt, 
like that at Kantalai, by King Mahasena. It is 
pleasant to refresh oneself on the banks this vast 
reservoir, with its circumference of over thirty 
miles. It may also be an appropriate moment to 
take out one’s “Tennent” and to read that Min- 
ner^a evoked in the imagination of Sir James 
"visioto of Killarney, warmed and illumined by an 
Astern sun.” A further ten miles from Minneriya 
vrill bring the traveller to Polonnaruwa. This “lost 
city” is ftilly described in a previous chapter, but 
it shoidd be mentioned here that the rest-house is 
excellent and finely situated on the shore of the great 
Topawewa tank, which was constructed by King 
llpatissa during the fourth century a.d. Although 
more famous ttet Kantalai, Topawe^ does not, 
in my opinion, <^^oach that, tank in beauty. 
Topawewa seems like a boundless ocean across 
which the eye camiotcffliy, while K^taEii giycsIhe 
soothing impre^ion a feh nes^w. ^ 
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After visiting Polomiaruwa, the traveller mtist 
talcfi the same road back to Habarane whence, 
turning left on the main Kandy route, he will find, 
after six miles, a small road to the left leading to 
Sigiriya. As d»is road leads only to the “Lion Rockf 
(which has had a chapter to itself) the beauty 
of the jun^e is now increased by the absence 
of tridBfic, and the consequ^t greater profusion of 
animal life. This road is famous for the hatch of 
white butterflies which frequents it just before the* 
rains. I remember once ray car being enveloped 
in such a dense cloud of these lovely insects ^at 
it was necessary to proceed at no more than ten 
miles an hour. Neverthel^s, countless numbers 
were, killed (m the radiator, and they poured 
through the open wiiidows like wind-driven flakes 
of mow. The butterflies were all heading in the 
same direction as the car-, and I was fortunate 
enough to discover the object of their flight in' the 
bed of a small stream in a clearing in the jungle. 
Here they were massed in thousands round shallow 
pools, the green of their inner wings likening them 
to fresh shoots of paddy as they sat motionless by 
the water. 

Another dieli^tfiil distinction of this road is the 
continuous array of ^Iden anthills on either side. 
Ants in Ceylon appear to have a keen sense of 
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decoration, judging by the vaiie^ and daboration 
of the homes they build. Those interested in die 
history of architecture wUl notice amongst these 
gay erections rough facsimiles of Norman castles, 
Jacobean halls and Rocpco pavilions, altfaou^ the 
most fashionable style appears to be Catalan. 'in 
flavour, and many of the anthills are reminiscent 
of the Church of the “Sagrada Familia" in Barcelpna.’ 

As Sigiriya has been described in a previous 
chapter, it is here only necessary to renjaA on 
the remoteness and excellence ctf the rest-hodm 
which is situated hdf a mile from the "Lion Rot^’’ 
and of which it enjoys a most beautiful view'. The 
recollection of one dinner I enjoyed there ling^ 
in my memory. It was served by the distinguished . 
Singdese rest-house keeper with grey, hair and the 
manners of a French inaftre .d’hote/. The meal 
began with hare soup, which was followed by 
jungle fowl, wild pig and snipe, since in this 
rest-house it is unnecessary to rely for sustenance 
on rice and curry. 1 was sitting on the verandah 
digesting this delicious, meal, when a pack of 
jackals passed close to the compound, utterfi:^ 
their weird and ruthless cries. Fortunately for my 
self-composure 1 could not see them, since visi- . 
bility that night was bad owing to tihe pioximi^ 
of the rains. Indeed, all I cx>i^d 'i]n^e out .fix^^ 
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2p. An Anthill in the Jungle (See puge 261) 
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before reaching Matale the traveller passes the \ 
romantic Temple of Aluvihare, already described, 
which he is certain to visit. Matale is a busy town |- 

with a gay bazaar, and here lovers of the “Arts r 

and Crafts” can buy jolly little lacquer boxes and 
gaudy but useless fens. Shortly after leaving Matale J 
on the sixteen-mile stretch to Kandy, the road 
curves brusquely through the Balakaduwa pass, 
where magnificent views can be enjoyed towards 
the south and Adam’s Peak. 

^ if 

Kandy, which in Singalese is called “Maha- 
Nuwara,” or the “Great City,” is a delightful as * 

well as an historic town with a certain choice of ' 

comfortable accommodation, the Queen’s being 
one of the best hotels in the East. The most 
important monument is the Temple of the Tooth, 
which, together with its two adjacent shrines, has 
already been described. After these the most in- 
teresting building is the Old Palace, almost ad- 
joining the temple. As it is now the residence 
of the Government Agent, permission must be 
obtained to visit the interior. 

The two existing buildings of the Old Palace 
are all that remain of the residence of the kings of * . 

Kandy, and they date from the eighteenth century. ' 

These are the edifice inhabited by the Agent, i 

which once housed the royal ladies, and the Audi- | 
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ence Hall, now used as the Supreme Court. The 
roof of the latter is suj^ited by carved pillars in 
the florid style whidt is typical of the later Kand^ 
yan architecture,. In this hall, btiilt King Rajadi 
Raja Sinha in 1784, *the monarch,” accord!^ to 
Mrs. Heber, the wife of the Anglican bidiop, 
“used to show himself in state to his people with 
a wife on either hand.” Mrs. Hcber’s surprise at. 
this ceremonial must have been enhanced by the 
spectacle the courtien entering and leaving the 
presence on all fours. 

There is a delight^ reception room in the Old 
4 Palace decorated in bas-relief, wth panels of dan- 
cing-women holding lai^e 1^ over their heads 
and heraldic animals^ amongst >^ch predominate 


For some years past the authorities have been • ^ 

preparing a scheme for turning the Old Palace 
into a museum, with the principal object of accomr 
modating the Kandyan regalia now at Colombo. 

Behind die Temple of the Tcioth there is a rather 
* inadequate museum containing relics of the kings, 

some crude agricultural implements and a lai^e ^ 

variety of mcrfein Ksmi^an “ibrafe,^ ' which" 
bought by die acquisitive visitor. 
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the sacred goose and the Sii^alese lion. Rounded 
arches give access to this' rocnn, and die walls are 
painted pale blue with ' the bas-reliefs in white. 





■ ■ ^ M '■ ^ *-''v ' ^ .. 

on .■•■’• 

For many, however, the principaJ charm of 
Kandy will lie in its beautiful position and in the 
delightful walks and drives which can be tedcOT in 
the neighbourhood. The main part of the town is 
situated round an oval lake, surrounded by high 
hills timbered with palms and flowering trees. 
Two sides of the lake are edged with a bund which 
is surmounted by a parapet, the design being copied 
from the balustrade on the Temple of the Tooth. 
The lake was bualt by the kst King *^ i^^y>;|ri. 
Wikrama Raja Sinha, ^ a defence agan^it^mpt^ 
assassination. In the middle of the waters there is 
a sTnall island ornamented with a crumbling arch, 
where the King’s unsatisfactory wives passed in 
dmess their declining years. 

There are four principal walks or drives in the 
neighbourhood of Kandy: the Upper Lake Road 
and ode walk and two drives named after the 
beneficent wives of three former Governors: the 
Ladies Horton, Longden and BMe. The Upper 
Lake Road, which entails an arduous climb, lies 
across the bridge oppt^te Ih)tel l^di 
to Wace Park. Here a beautiful view of Kandy can 
be obtained. Lady Horton’s walk begins by the 
gates of the King’s Pavilion, the Governor s resi- 
dence, which was built over a hundred years ago 
by Sir Edward Barnes, who was also responsible 
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for Mount lUvroial This le^ throu^ 
land, of ,th^ lake holoiff. . 

Lady Lairg«I^*s .diiy on the ieft-l^<d 

of the lake hy thie^ , 

Malabar Street, it ujp Lady McQa^^^ir 

drive, whicK jeai& 'tqi .iady Gordon V rdad. -lThe': 
latter comes out . eyentuatty ! into' TrincOmalee • 
Street, aftea? pa«s^ E)u^nrb^‘, 

Valley. The ,OTtta:^e tc^^^ drive is, 

Halloluwa Ro^ pn Ihe side the , 

Peradeniya^ Road . oQ^ti ^ ; Kandy. ' ‘Iti-lea^; 

away firam theiy^ wppds and f^dy^eldk; 

and descend -to ti^ Tya:fie^:of thc.MAa’w^i-' 

ganga. The ep^ f>n^^ iNad-: 

Spee uidbrhnwt^’ preyi^ Ja,, ^ler descttjP^^ 
of these de^[idid .»y^ks: a^: drived;; hut A 
when enjqyi^; variety , should' 

reflect on die for^^ist :€f ’.tihpi^Jv^P9*^t®*^ 
torian ladies^wJki^,''i^ ■ Aeir ^Steianxie^ to take 
“carriage exearcise,* ■ were .■ -re^onsible for . -.tfcfeir 
construction. , ■ . \ - . 


There aie four, othc^ objects dT. interest in, the 
neighbouiiiood .of Kapdy: the .Royal. iBotanic, Gar- 
dens, theLankatilaka smd the G^daladeniya temples, 
and the village of Udu^pitiya. These gardens, 
which are one of . C^loh^s, proudest possesions, 
lie on the Peradehiya.' Road , a short distance 









outside Kandy. They were ori^toally laid but in 
1821 and cover an area of one hundred and forty- 
three acres, being one thousand five hundred and 
fifty feet above sea-level and enjoying a mean 
annual temperature of seventy degrees Fahreidieit. 
The following brief notes on these fascmath^ 
gardens may be of help to the visitor, who should 
bear in mind that March and April are the best 
months for flowem, trees aid jBbwmii^ sbrobs, . 
aldiough at most times df t^ there opfour - 
and always interest in the Royid ffotanic Gardens. 

(1) The entrance gates are hung with a creeper 
caHed“ffignonia unguis.” In March it timk garlands 
of yeflow blossom. 

(2) From the gate, the main drive is bordered 
in March vrith white lilies, and later there are red 
hibiscus, golden tahebuia and purple jacaranda. 

(3) TIk first turning on the right leads to the 

flower garden, with a pond of aquatic 
rounded by Assam rubber trees. ^/Mo^ the strmm 
grow the fly- ratehing jpatc^m pl^ns and the e^tic 
sealing-wax palm with its red stem. 

{4) Nearby the owE^iyaforip ^ow ^ri- 
eti^ orchids, anrinhinuin, aK^yj^ fod Endsar- 
ist lilies. These homes are by be<b 

cannas, salvias and pointetriasjjmwdrcled by arches 
erf die sinister ari^foe^ a 


ipomoea^ clerodendroap, and pink antigonon. These 
arches lead to Bat Drive, where quantities of 
flying foxes can be seen hanging head downwards 
fliom the hamysa trees. 

(s) Returning to the carriage drive and passing 
the rather uninterestihg fruit trees, the road leads 
to the River Drive along tf^ Mahaweliganga 
where, amidst a rich variety, the cannon-ball tree 
can be seen, with its pink flowers and clumsy seed- 
pods, and a! group of ^ant bamboos which, in 
March, are credited with a growth of two feet a 
night. - . 

(6) The fiirst tuxtiing on the left from the River 
Drive leads to an avenue of palmyras overshadowing 
banks of pink cassias, which in April and May bear 
a flower like a large hawthorn. ; 

(7) Further along the river lies the Arboretum, 
through whk;h many twisting; paths invite the 
visitor to einjoy a walk. 

(8) After passing, on the ri^rt, the road to the 
ferry, the next turning leads to the Grmd Circle 
of royal palms, but if the visitor continues on the 
River Drive the road to the ri^t after the ferry 
road will bring him to perhaps the most attractive 
feature of the gardens, the Talipot Avenue. These 
graceful trees have a . life of about seventy years 
and, on flowering, die. Their leaf, besides pro- 





tecting the against sim ahd ram, ■weS^ 

earlier years also osed by laymen, Robert 

Knox sententiously refers to the taJlpot “a mar- 
vellous mercy which Alhiighty hi8i hestow^'’; 
upon this poor and na4^ pwple," ; ^ ^ 

(9) Before leaving the gsocdem the idsilbr ^oMd^ 
inspect the Museum n^ir, the Bat Ehive. Beside 
an exhibition of Ceylohe^ wooth, there is an 
interesting collection of thejih£ferent ime*As^v^ 
devour vegetatio®. Th^ inclode the cemmpn but " 
&scinating “praymg-mmtis,^ an iais€«2t wh|eh v^en -• 
motionless appears to, fe engaged in its dev6tiom, \ 
Amongst Ae three remMmng objects of interest 
in the vicinity are the temples of Gadaladeniya 
and Lankatilaka. The former is situated on the 
Peradeniya Road and, having crossed the bridge, a , 
right turn must be made in the direction of Kadu- 
gannawa. After nine miles the road to Daulagalla 
must be taken, and just before reaching this village 
the traveller will arrive at the base of the high 
rock on which Gadaladeniya stands. The archi- 
tecture of this temple, built in 1347, grad^m 
and regular, and a confomporaiT inscription v 
on the outiide vvall wfll interest Ae 
The main featmes of the interior we the kajp^ed 
doors which prdtect;the conv€ht|paPl statue id ,. 
Buddha. Although repainted, these are very fine 
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and date from ifaie fouorteentjb century, ^om the < 
coui^ -6f Gadsdadeinya ,tfe Lsodcatilaka tanple/COT- 
be SCOT oa\,th© sumtoit of .an adjacent hafl- To 
reach it, hpwev»', it is nece^iy to waflk two.. 
miles al(^ af^tpath from Gada^ehiya, although 
it can abb be approa^ed from the road to Gam- 
pola, turning off by the Naiai-oya to Pauli^la. 
From this;vfflage a breathless w^ of three miles 
brings diO visStor to laiUmtibifea, The t^ple, the 
name of which mean^ “Crown.of Geylon,* :^so 
built in the fourteen^ century-md it fe 
situated m idre jsb^ .of a ^k .mpjmtffln. It b • 
approache<^j by. a . ma^ye ffigbt of. st6p§^ the 
interior fe .Tmdfeti.n^shfid. Its ex^rior;^ however, 
is impressiye,, . and fr iras Irem bom^ed not wtK- 
out reason to a t^c^ dnn-ch in Norway. 

The. last e^cni^pn which I.;had sugg^ted earlier 
in this section that to Ui^galpitiya, a village, 
which lies , befc^ejm Gadaladeniya and Kadugan- 
nawa. Here 'livbs the lowest caste in Ceylon, 
known as “Rodiya,” lyhich tmnslated means “dung.” 
The inhabitants .received ^is unhappy appellation 
over’ a thouibnd years ag 9 , yvhen they attempted 
to feed the king of the period on hiimm flesh. 
The outraged monarch then commanded that they 
and thmr descendants should be for ever treated 
as unclean outcasts! In consecjuence the severest 
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punishment that could be given to a Singalese lady 
of royal rank was to banish her to Udugalpitip, 
where she was incorporated in the race by a 
“Rodiya” taking a betd leaf from his moutli and 
placing it in hers; ‘sdfter which," remarks Sir 
James Tennent, “till death, her degradation was 
indelible.” Although under British rule, the “Rodi- 
yas” enjoy the same privileges as tiieir fellow 
countrymen, even to-day, if a “Rodiya* s” shadow 
darkens the rice-bowl of a devout Buddhist he will 
throw his food away. The village of Udi^lpitiya 
is picturesque and the inhabitants very handsome, 
perhaps owing to the distant strain of royal blood 
in their veins. Unfortunately, however, for the 
good name of “Rodiyan” ladi^ they still indulge 
in dancing and legeidemain, two female occupa- 
tions which are held in abhorrence by the more 
earnest Singalese. As a result of this attitude the 
visitor will never see women dancing in Ceylon, 
except in Udugalpitiya and in certain doubtfiil 
quarters, and at first he will be surprised to learn 
that the highly painted and feminine figures which 
may . occasionally entertain him on the verandah 
of a rest-house are all boys. 

The traveller has the choice of three alternative 
routes from Kandy to Colombo: (i) via Kurune- 
gala jmd Negombo, one hundred miles; (2) via 
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Ginigathaia Gap Avisawella, iiihety-five niiles ■ ' 
(3) via Ke^la-^d Veyai^oda, seventy-two miles,. 

On the jpinst foiite it is tw<^ty-six iriil« .tP . 
Kiuomegala thrwgh die steep Galage^i^' paifs iim 
large plmtatiQiis of jobber, coconut, and tjea, ; . ' 
Although pleasantly ’ situated : by a large tanb, 
Kurunegala is thought, by many to be the hottest : 
town in Ceylon. It is sufroundbd by hi^ Toc^> ^ 
the sinister Elep^t Rock p^dominating. Jh^ 
appear to accumulate intense , heat duimg the day^ 
which later- is exuded into the night air.iTIie added 
incidence that , JCiirupegda hu^u^ swarms of 
malarial mosquito^ duonhg the’ rains, also detracts, 
from its popularity aincaig^ European, yisitbrs. The 
fifty-one miles from KurunegaIa,’to N^<^bo. are 
passed along m undulating^md shadeless rbad, but 
after Ginulla paddy-fields idtemate' with coconut 
plantations, until ten niiies {rbm .N^ombb} whra 
only coconuts meet; the eye.; N^brnbo itself, 
and the defightfuT roztd thence, to Colcmlm, are 
described in die nert section of “Pleasant Journeys.” 

The second route from Kandy to Colombo, via 
the Gini^tthena Gap and Avisawella, passes at first 
* along the Peradeniya Road to Gampola, a dis- 
tance of twelve miles, where the steep decent of 
the Gap begins. The views at this point are' magni- 
ficent although, unlike .the jungle, they can be 
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paralleled by mzmy in Europe. About eleven miles 
from Yatiyantota the low country be^ns, and. ' 
continues through imdistinguished scenery to Avi- 
sawella. After passing this town the road runs by 
the Kelani River all the way to Colombo, a distance 
of thirty miles. There is a delightful rest-house at 
Hanwella on the edge of the river, inviting the 
traveller to linger there. Hanwella has also his- 
torical associations, since here die last King .of 
Kandy was finally defeated by die British in iSi£, 
Kaduwela, ten miles from Colombo, also possesses 
a rest-house on the Kelani. 

The third route from Kandy to Colombo, via 
Kegalla and Veyangoda, was opened in 1822. It is 
considerably the shortest, and dierefore more often 
used by the traveller. For the same reason it is 
more crowded with traffic and less pleasant to use 
than the other two routes I have mentioned. After 
passing the Botanical Gardens on the Kegalla road, . 
the route slowly descends through the Kadugan- 
nawa pass to the Mahaweliganga, which is Ceylon’s 
most important river, flowing into the sea at 
Trincomalee. Before reaching Kegalla, twenty- 
three miles from Kandy, the well-situated rest- 
house at Mawanella is passed, while on the left a 
magnificent view fan be enj<^ed' of the “Bible 
Rock,” perhaps the most j&sciiiating geological 




fonnation' m This rock, which should be 

seen at sunset, ceiiau^ a remarkable resem- 

blance to a jbpok; jaldipugh none in particular to . . 


a Bible. ' 

Beforb reaching KegaUa, stands another rock tif ^ 

massive proportion, named afer a famous bri^nd v 

of the ’fifties call^ Sardiel, . who lived in the 

vicinity. It is: rdated how after his capture by the 

* English and sentence to death, a clergyman in^or- , 

’ tuned the brij^d ^ severd da^s to accept the 
’ tenets of. the , Church." Sardiel, however, 

preferred, to die' as he had lived, a devout Buddhist. 

After leavin^^ ^gaila, 5a straggling town with the 

ruins of an bid fort, die road lea^ throu^ Ambe-* 

pussa, wliddr possesses a restrhoui^, to Veyangbda, 
a distance of tWenty-four miles. Here is thebige 
estate of Sir Solonjon iSandaranaiike, with an en- 
closure, by 'the W road ' containing some animals 
indigenous to Geylpn.. The country throh^ which 
the traveller is' now .pa®ing is rich in pad^-fields 
and, there " being ' ai bck of other interests, except 
for coconuts .already discussed, the moment’ seems 
appit^Tiate to mention paddy, 

, ' The, cultivation of paddy inevitably surprises the 
traveller at first since, in the same nei^bourfibod 
and at similar seasons, ■ fields can be seen either 
inundated or in fallow, or again grovving masses of 
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bright vegetation. The reason for these anomalies 
is ibat there are two crops annually, one harvested 
from January to March and called the “Maha," and 
a less fertile one called the “Yala* from August to 
October, while naturally certain expanses of soil 
must be allowed restryfrom cultivatipa under 
fallow. After the rains, pjou^ung b^ns vriA a 
sii^le wbodm instrument pulled by a buffilo, 
while in inore remote fKMrfcs of tbe; Country:bi^Moes 
are let loc^e in Ae fiddb ft> ^ vrisi fttey 
tbeir hooves. Then, after considriiig thee local, 
astrologer, the village cultivator casts the seed on 
to the wet sod, which is afterwards inundated 
throu^ adjacent channels of water connected Mrith 
a tank. When the paddy begins to ripen the water 
is drawn off, and the fields are nearly dry by 
harvest-time. It is interesting to remember that 
the rice is grown entirely for Ceylmiese consump- 
tion, but nevertheless it is necessary to import 
large quantities from India. The emerald-green 
paddy-&lds are beautiful to the eye, especially 
when dotted with white cnmesi. 

The road from* Veyangodk to the out^irte pf 
Colombo, a distance pf sc^e tw^^ imlra, vOTes 
X little, although the trawefier wifi thrcw^ one 
very unusual viD^e, the name of which is better 
unmentioned. The tc^d flirou^ 'it is lined ’*dth 
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little stalls, behind which, stand Sin^lese wipanehi 


selling cadjons. These nuts are indeed 
but th^e visitor may wonder why the vedidbis' 
to their customers such smiles of exicaiia^etik^ 
The reason g^veh was that at night the st^ i 
illuminated with flares and that clients, other thaii:. 
those intenKted in cadjou. nuts, are cater^ for. 
Such a spebtadle is indeed rare, in Ceylcm, siii^i 
Singalese women in general are an ^^aiiii^Ie fo 
their sex. - ^ 

I would like to relate .one forther personal ex>.^; 
pcrience on the road fronoL VeyangO|^fo 
This road is not only crowded with . 
also, through the villages, with, fowls arid pari^il^ 
One of the former, a J»ge white cock,' lyaS 
run over by niy car and, in rising to escs^ie tfife 
front wheels, ;the bii^;Was'*bfown tjirbi^ the;,, 
open windscreen on to my bare knees/ The. p^n 
from its claws wm considerable^ and therefote^. 
regarding his action as rmfriehdly, * i seized the . 
fowl and flimg him throti^h the open window 911. 
my left. My driver, however, did not approve of 
my violence, and with true Buddhist ma^Kmimi^ 
quite seriously remarked that I was> wrong in 
expelling the white cock from the car, since the 
bird was entitled to ask for a lift. 

This is the end of our third "Pleasant Joumey.” 
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PLEASANT JOURNEYS 

U— Colombo to NegombOf CbilaWf Kalpit^Oy 
Tuttalamy AnuradhapuTa, and Kekirawa 


In this “Pleasant Journey” I am assuming that the 
traveller shares, my appreciation of Kekirawa as a 
tourist centre, and 1 am consequently taking him 
hack there from Colombo on a new route, so that 
if it suits him he can enjoy Anuradhapura from 
Kekirawa, since it is far more convenient for diis 


purpose thm Trincomalee. .. 

The road from Colombo to N^itt^, a^<fisj{^e^ 
of twenty-three iniles, lies in<^y‘ by sea. 
There is a rest-house at Ja-ela, eleven ^ 
this r^th^r crowded i’<»^ :wlpdr passts 
pretty cotbnut and cinnamtm counfry . Cmnamop 
are not uid&e tea busKes, and would grow tp‘ the 
height of fri average tree mde^ they were v^or- 
ously pruned. The bfrk from frie shoots , is peelc^i 
off and dried to form the most popular and best- 
known spice of the East. Many other interesting 
trem can be studied along this route, including 
Janfains , breadfruit, which when cooked tastes 
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like a tunup, dark papaws with the ddicious ’ 
flavour of t]ie^> ricdi orange flesh, and the pale 
green mah^, in c^inioh the most exquisite 
fruit in peylon. 

Negombo, j^haps^ is the most attractive of fhe 
smaller tixWns : m the island. It is delightfully 
situated alfHig a broad stretch yellow strand, 
and the visitor , will linger ^th pleasure in the 
narrow and :i^dy strife of . this , peaceful arid, 
prosperous toym. The fort, standing some distance 
from the .sea, is i^all in comparison with those at 
Jaffna and Battic^oa,. bdt it has a most compact 
and picturesque exterior. It was built by. the 
Portuguese in . the sixteenth cj^tury, and finally 
fell to the E>^h m 1^44. Negomho’also posses^ 
a large and Opiiifoit^le'rest-ho^ the shore. 

Its tranquillity' is only disturbed by a multitude of 
impudent CTOws. '.'The bathingi which loofe so 
inviting, is from mfe, except for th^stroOgest 

swimmer, owing to a strong backwash a ^steep . 

decline of shifting sand. . 

Fishing. is die': principal industiy of Negonabo,. , 
and in the early morning the almost naked fisher- 
men can' be seen,^ eitiier embarking in their 
orange-sailed '‘.Catamarans” or pulling in. their long 
brown nete on the shore. Shell ^h abound, also / 
sardines, whiting said the “seer,” a fish with white 
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flesh and similar to the salmon in flavour. The ' 
fidber caste are nearly all Catholics, inheriting that 
feith froDU the Portuguese and preserving it during 
die Icaig persecution by the Dutch. Negombo 
to-day is probably the most Catholic town in 
.Ceylon, and I only hope that the traveller will 
visit it on some important feast-day, when he may w f 
enjoy a similar experience as the one I propose to 


relate. 

Shordy before sunset I was walking on the sands 
when, in the distance against a background of ^ant 
coccmuts, I saw a bright streak of colour winding 
aloi^ the shore. As it drew nearer I could distin- 
guish a vast multitude of Singalese, who were 
dbanting in unison around two raised platforms in 
their midst. The women, all hadess, were resplen- 
dent in their green, scarlet, and purple saris, while 
the men, with a dying eye for colour, were mosdy 
dressed in singlet and trousers. The platforms, as 
they approached, proved to sustain two small 
statues of the Madbnna md St. Sdbastito, out of*, 
all proportimi to the large green and gold 
cbini above them. Butlr^roB^tedithataSaB^Ie^ ■ 
priest had told ine the^ in twde^ to avoid - 
e^igyerated devotion to the Blessed Virgin and 
\ the saints, statues in Ceylon were always executed 
\in a simple and unemotipnad manner. 4; . 
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I followed this devout crowd, which was entirely 
composed to die market square, where a 

halt was n^e wd the rosary chanted in Singalese 
and with great piety, while all the people, in- 
cluding a policonan in my vicinity, participated 
in the devotion on their knees. Meanwhile near 
the market itself a large drum was being stationed 
with charco^ beneath, it, in order to obtain the 
right degree of elasticity. Then ten or twelve 
women ceribnpniously assumed sitting postures 
round the dnun, as if they- were going to enjoy a 
meal on i^ taut vellum surface. But instead they , 
began to tajp*' it with ever-increasing vigour as an 
accompanimient to tl^ir strangely mournful sing- 
ing. I was told, by ah oi^ooker that the words of 
these songs were by -^ .mems all of a religious 
nature, many being .pf a mimdane and even comic 
character. 

Leaving Negom]^ ytith, I hope, profoui^ ^^^tet 
the travdler will now tsd:e the road north to 
Chilaw, a distance of twenty-tix miles^ through 
some of the "best .:coconut coimtry in Ceylon. 
Chilaw with. the. remaiiis of a Dutch fort is of 
* slight interest, although there is a comfortable 
rest-house on the shm%. Bathing here is excep- 
tionally dangerous, but behind the rest-house lies- 
a salt-water I^qoq where the adventurous can 
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swim in tlie gay company of the inhabitwts and a: .. 
few innocuous anim^. Before leaving Chilaw a.*; 
visit should be made to the Hindu temple at , . 
Munesseram, a few mUes' along the Maho road. It 
is the best-preserved and ,n¥>st imposing, of its type ^ 
in the island. Returning to Chilaw the road runs 
north to Puttalam, a distai^ of thirty-three miles. 
After passing Battulu-oya, thirteen miles from 
Chilaw, the nu^nificent tank pf Mundel is reached. 
This break in the endl^ stretch of coconut 
plantations is most .welcome, although unfor- . ^ 
tunately there is no rest-house in ^e immediate 
vicinity. 

Five miles before Puttalam the iinmeme jEtakd . 
tank comes into view, and the traveller who wishes . 
to visit the delightful fort at Kalpiftp should take ■ 
the road to the left. which fringes the western side 
of this beautiful stretch of Water. Along its edge • •, 
coconuts can be admired in their full splendour; 
their hi^er foliage swaying in the breeze like - 
green ostrich feathers, their lower leaves matured : 
to a burnished gold. There is twenty noiles of, 
deserted road to Kalpitiya, with the waters of the. ■ - 
Etalai tank glittering through the coconuts on the ■ \> 
right, while in the distance on the left lies the' ' 
scrub on the seashore. ' 

\ Kalpitiya is so rarely visited, by tourists that 
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Jl. Hindu Temple, Munesseram (See page 2S6) 
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it fe' hecessaiy' to'' visit 


of 'Ce^ni, ,. .•■/■' ■ 

Tlierib ape> ^p ro^s 'from Kandy to . 

..Eliya,. die fitst yia Gaihpola and the RW^>da Pass, 
and the $1000^ via Gampola, Nawalapit^, flattpfi:;^ 
and Maskidiyai The former, which is die mofe 
direct, is a distance of forty-seven miles, md as 
ib: as Gampola, with its ccanfbrtahle ^t-hbnse, ■■ 
leads diipogh. scnd>by and uninteresting coiint^. 
At Gampola the Irft-hand road niust' be takeh, rod 
after passing two villages with the slighdy Sugges-,. 
tive names of Pus^bwa and Pui^urass«, ihe ste^ 
climb tip tfe IM™i 1 > 9 ^ P 0 ^ begins. This hrauj^l'^ 
stretch of .thb syoad , is lined with pahnynB ' md 
rubber,;. trees, broken by long , white btmg^ows,; 
oftem wrapped in l^gainvillea. Superb views can 
be, obfiained at inteivys, while nearby winding 
water&Us^ luxuriant with ferns, emb^sh,: die' 
harsh fece of the mountain. Long before die sunut)i;t 
of the pass is reaclffid the atmosphere . changes^^ 
rapidly, and. thiti mists of the Scottfeh variety 
often make progress, along this road both perilous 
and cold ; the tautious traveller will dieirefote 
warm clothes .at jbah^ The change in t^peiathfe 
from' Kandy, ivith ifs tropical heat, tO'Rathbjpda, 
which enjo^ such a .bored climate, is mostj&to^ 
ishii^ sir^p the distance between thenoLife 






thirty-three miles. From the- heights ;t e pl^tms e 
Nuwara Eliya extend below, and, the; nii] 
down into the town, pasidng on the right Queen’i 
Cottage, the residence pf the Governor. ' 

The second route from Kandy to Niiwara. Eliya 
is a distance of seven^-three mileS;^ and if Mas-, 
keliya is visited with Ae object of seeing or, in ’ 
rarer cases, of climbing Adam*s Peak,.it is neces- . 
saiy frmn Hatton to make a detoiir of a further 
twelve miles. The same road, ^ on Ae first route, 
is taken to Gtampola, and anoAer eleven miles 
brings Ae traveller to Nawalapitiya, which boasts <• 
a railway and an Aotel.” This is a.£unous district, 
for tea plantations, alAough tea-buAes are small \ 
ornament to the countryside. After twenty-one 
miles Arough similar scenery Hatton is reached, :' 
whence a further twelve miles, souA-east off Ae 
main road to Nuwara Eliya, lead to Maskeliya. f 
This is a most delightful mountain road, edgecl-^, 
wiA high ferns and bri^t cannas. Those staying ' v- 
at Ae excellent hotel at Hatton inay be able to -.'< 
arrange to climb Adam’s Peak. 

\ It is usual to undertake Ais expedition between ■: 
January and March, since Ae pilgrims duiing.that 
tii^ are a source of added interest to' Ae traveller, 
''and gmdes and coolies are easier, to obtain. The, - 
oproahh to Ae peak from Maskeliya is now Ae 
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.-^nly oiie ‘ffi gr(^t chains han^iig 61 

the south->vie5t6rh £«» of the moinntain indicate :- 
iltat in . the past the pilgrims attempted a more? 
hazardous al^ent.' The chains were mentioned by , 
Marco Polo in the. thirteenth century, and tradition .. 
says they^ were pfeced there by Alexander the 
Great. AWioi^, in fact, the approach from Mas- 
keliya to the summit of the mountain is not 
dangerous climbing, the traiyefler should realize 
that Adam’s Peak is seven thousand three hundred 
and fiftyrtluee feet hi^, and it can only be reached 
after aii arduous dimb arid a night spent -in the 
open. C3iills, Sind wor^, can easily be cau^t 
the ascent owing to heat, frtigue and rapid change 
of atmosphere, while to a.ttenqpt to scale the peak - 
during the . rains is to. court dieter. Having said 
this, the reader may not be smprised to learn that 
I admired the view and pondered on the signi- 
ficance of Adam’s Peak from the comparative 
comfort of Maskeliya. 

Adam’s Peak is certainly the most famous 
■ mountain in Ceylon j resembling in shape a Brob- 
dingnagian cone and doroiriating the landscape wi 
an austere and evim sinister ease. For the 
prising traveller on its summit 'at dawn, 
great shadow produces an awe-inspiring an* 
magical effect. The apex of the cone s' 
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ak^ss jungle, tanks, palms aiid sea tonches' die - 
distant horisran. Then as the sun rises the shadow " 
slowly diminishes, imtil it vanishes at the foot oi _ . 
the motintain. 

The concourse of pilgrims, which throng the 
mountain during the first three months of the year, 
is actuated by devotion towards the Sacred Foot- 
print on the summit. This is encased in an open 
shrine and covered by a tiled roof. The Buddhists : 
believe the print to be that of Buddha Gautama 
when, presumably to show his gymnastic prowess, '.‘"i . 
he stood with one foot on Adam’s Peak and the , 
other on the ground, now enshrined by the Ruan- 
weli Dagoba, one hundred and thirty miles away. 

The Hindus mmnlain jdiat the footpiiat that 
the goddess Siva, while the Muhammadans venerate 
it as that of Adam, a belief which accounts for the , 
mountain’s name to-day. In the Koran it is written 
that after Adam’s expulsion from Eden he was ; 
compelled to spend some years on a mountain in .. 
India before being permitted to rejoin his guilty 
spouse on Mount Arafath, near Mecca. Muham- 
na^ seamen on their first arrival in Ceylon 
rided, for some obscure reason, that the summit 
\e peak l^d been Adam’s place of atonen^^ o-- 
-day both iSiiJ^ kn4 Sihi^ -1^ 
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!;':' A JfuraiCT efement’ of coin] ^^tion aro^ when;; 
’Qirbtianity was introduced into Ae island, 
the Portuguese announced that the Sacred Foot-,, 
]jrint had bwn made by St. Thomas the Apostle, ' 
who had been mart^ed near Madrid in the year 
7^. Unfortunately, even Christian opinion was 
divided on the subject, since some maintained that 
the print was that of a nameless eunuch who had 
attended to the wants of Queen Candace of 
Ethiopia, while Moses of Chorene in the fifth 
century blut^y stated that the footprint had been 
made by' the Devil. As it is six feet long and nearly 
as wide acroU, this yer^ct appears in retrospect 
to be as good as any other. 

Adam’s Peak has contending names amongst the 
various sectaries, but there is one which rises 
in proud elegance above controversy: “Samanala 
Kanda,” or the “Butterfly Rock.” The peak earned 
this poetica! appeHation through the age-long inci- 
dence that^ just before the monsoon, clouds of 
glorious butterflies float across Ceylon, as if seek- 
ing the refuge of Adam’s Peak. Those who live 
near Ratnapura will also tell the traveller that thf' 
trees, which he might suppose had been be 
nearly double by the south-west, monsoon, ar 
feet performing a constant obeisance to the 
Footprint of the Lord Buddha. 
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Leaving the seclusion d|i s^eUyi ^ :^etun^ 
to the main road at (htton, a former thirty ihil 
through mountainous coun^ will bring the visitor 
to the fomous hill-station of Nuwara Eliya, whi^X 
is six thousand twp hundred and forty feet above- 
sea-level. Much has been written about Ae 
“sporting” delights of Ais town, whiA can lx 
enjoyed to Ae hearths content wiA a background.? 
of good hotels and “country clubs." The traveller re- . ‘ 
quires nd guide-book to these h^onistic pursuits, 
but raAer some letters of introduction, whiA will 
give him Ae entree to Ae homes md activities of the 
robust and hospitable inhabitants of Nuwara Ehya.' 

Two subjects, however, will probably interest > 
Ae intelligent visitor:' Ae rubbra* and tea planta- 
tions for which Ae neighbourhood is femous. Th^ . 
higher hills are used for tea, which can be grown 
up to an altitude of six Aousand feet, while rubber : 
cannot normally be grown over four Aousand.., 
The latter gracdfol trees belong almost entirely to . 
Ae “Hevea” variety and coyer nearly half a million 
acres of Ae island. When Ae b^k is cut —z 
'^rubber in Ae form of latex, or milk, flows into 
•-e little cup on Ae trees. The contents -are 
^-ected into milk-pails and co^^lated by acid., 
libber Aen undergoes Afferent processes of 
\ and drying, accorAng as to wheAer it is 
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i ci^e fonn« A dry^g-ropi 
"^in a rubber ^toxy is most attractive, as it ajppeam 
’ to be j^stooned with immense curtains of Brussels 
.lace. -The- planting of rubber trees in the isloiiu . ' 

. only dates, froni ^e 1890’s, and the seeds were ' 
imported, ixom Brazil. Large fortunes were made 
- during the first ten years of this century, but the - 

V post-wv years /have not been so happy for the 
rubber planters in Ceylon. < 

Despite the hideous appearance of a tea-fiush, 

. these, phptations i^med to me more interesting 
■r than diose of riibbet, perhaps from reasons of 

V greed.- .Tea-wi^. introduced from China over fifty 
years ago, the collapse of the coffee industry 

.' about 1880. The tea-'plant belies its. scrubby 
appearance ^ belonging to the camellia tribe, and 
in its wild State would ^xrw to a height of thirty 
feet or mpre. But for practical reasons this is not 
allowed, ai^ the tree is pruned to a height of two . 
or -three feet and encouraged to spread, in order 
to provide a better plucking surface. The poor 
bush is also not permitted to flower, since that 
‘ denotes a lack of manure and consetjucnt abseiic^ 
of adequate fertility.. Tea-bushes grow on the sloy’ 
in plump serried rows, only relieved by an p' 
sional and gracefiil acacia or grevillea, whir' 
as a “shade" tree. 



te be:scdd'm^shept 





P;?8Tt^Tii^.«^»A^^*:g . j .^1 K,,^ 4 «^'’ ft'- r- ,,^ 


November, and it is delightful to watch the.gai 
dressed women nimbly dirowing' die leaves ov^ 
their shoulders into &e baskets on their backs^ 
These pluckers put all their savings into gold 
ornaments, with which their bodies are plentihilly V 
adorned, and they belong excluavely to the Tamil , 
race, since Sihgalese ladies decline to work in the 
rain. The women are paid the pound of leaf^ 
and during the most productive months one. 
plucker can gather as much as seven pounds a day 
The leaf is collected and weighed three times , a'^ 
day before being sent dovwi to the factory. The 
average yield per acre is eight hundred pounds 
of tea, and the value .of 'an ’acre in the market 
is approximately £15^0. 

The average tea, factory is a disconcerting if i 
inevitable eyesore in this fine country. Here the 
leaf goes through a fourfold process in the most >^ 
hygienic surroundings. It is first left to 
for twenty-four hours on jute shelves, then put 
'through rollers when fermentation begins, and the 
‘een leaf assumes the colour of copper. “Firinpl 
?ws on perforated trays over which hot air is 
lated by a fan, and ^ter twenty minutes th 
'"^rges in its finished black and brittle form’. 
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The busiest months forpluddi^’ 
to lune, and in a lesser degre< 



arefirdm ! 
j -Octob^ . ;m 




. .1 
'* 1 ^ 


»'•” .-# ^ '>*;{<!H |i rfT^r^^ ',^1 Pfs._ ^*1 .j L-^5r ^•».^-^-ir_ij- Jifj,.- v,^ 

•“.v-'^i*' c^i'^'.s ';’ .l’'.^* 'i; \ I' :' ' ■•• , '^- S'.' ,'‘- ■ T- •' ‘ 1 ' '"' ' '' ' ’*‘ * 

jjjii^ng in mtoinatie maclunes is the last proqess, 
which divides the leaves into seven different grades. . 
Ihe visitor to Ae factory will notice the ubiquitous 
, ‘hloom” from the tea, which covers the structure 
with a furry substance, most irritating to the 
mucous membrane. 

Much progress has been made in recent years 
. towards improvement in the teaworkers’ con- 
ditions of life. The “lines” which they inlubit must 
reach a reasonable hygienic standa.rd, and on every 
estate there is a school su|^rted, as to three- 
quarters of the total expenses, by the owner. A 
Hindu temple is often a decorative feature of a 
plantation, with an occasional chapel for the 
' . spiritual needs of the many Catholic Tamils.- 
Although fuel and medical attendance are provided 
free, it is to be regretted that no old age pension 
scheme is in existence. The fact that few tea- 
- workers live beyond their fifties seems an argu- 
‘ ment in favour of this humane measure, rather 
than the reverse. 

The Hame for such administrative shortcomings 

as may exist cannot in any way be attached to the^^ 
'planters on the estates, who only in rare instanc? 

• are the actual owners. The latter are usually pri^ 

' or public companies operating in London and 
where, which therefore may be more int 
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in their dividoids than in the scidar :cdhnG^iSiK 
those who help to nrake them. Not, fop fh^ 
reason, are the planters diemselves responsible 


the calamitous erosion of soil, which vrais theresid 
of the widespread destruction of the hi^ jungle^ 


in the past, in order to make room for tea.!; 
Thousands of acres of virgin forest vSrere 
eliminated, and the clearing resulted in sildngs 
and great floods owing to the t<^>-soil being washed ; 
away by the rains. This deforestation, which in: 
the low-country cost many livesi is now prohibiteu ^ 
by Government, and to-day no new tracts of forest 
can be acquired for tea-planting in order to avok 
further erosion, as well as the selfish destruction 
of the virgin jungle. : ' 

The road from Nuwara EHya to BaduUa, 
distance of twenty-eight miles, pa^es thijough' 
some of the most draimtic scenery in Ceylon. In 
this conrqiaratively short , distance the road drops 
from an altitude of over six thousand feet to one . 
of two thousand, providing the traveller with an 
astonishing quick ^ange of landscape. After leav-; ^ 
^ing Hakgalla Pass, sevOT miles from Nuwsua EliyayC 
'here the Botanical Gardens should be seen, the 
d fells steeply, and from the mild climate 
j^sh vegetation of the “up-country” the travelleB! 
lenly precipitated into the dusty and torri 
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>re ' covered ifvi& co^i^; 
ia». .:T^ ji^cei>^ is, i^: to- have remini^ the ,,. 
3oer pmii^is.of the South African veldt. .;. 

Wellbiii^i^'^eil?^ from the Hakgalla gar- 

'dens, is the %st village reached. Althou^ undis- 
tingujidied,' it pM^esi^ a pleasant rest-house, and 
:the viciithy. is^ )ciK>Wh as 'iittle England.” 1 was 
given two eT^gjanadons of this unexpected af^}ella- 
' tion: firs^^ hecatise it resembles England — ^\vhich 
it does; pot in any^v^, as fer as my experience 
' goes; aQdfs^tbb^y^ .ri^ it is', or was,, partially 
inhabited ]^ .dm.p3st .Qiistak^ -of the neighbouring 
: Englishm^. C^. ^e' exnlana- 
: tion it .n^; i]npo^ldp tp forin.a^ ppinionl 

Between Weilfrnada. and Dilcwella, . a distance of 
' six nules, the-'ixxi^nndi&tes.'s^^ now dov^n 
to the fe^,.p£ bycsri^l^^ mountains, then to 
the heights^qf ^jtaiiip^tiya on an arid plateau, where 
a magnificent view;; ha^ towards Nuv^ara Eliya can 
be obtained.. The road from Dikwella to Badulla, 
a distance of ; ibin^ miles, skirting a deep valley 
_ covered Vrith |i^ber,/:.is shaded by an avenue of;- 
inga$amabi"ti^V il^t%I^, the capital of the piv 
vince of Uva, is fijpfioos' for the beauty of / 
surrounding views, the charm , of the river v' 

; encircles it, and planters’ club, where 

3oi / 






enjoyed. I was aswed tirat't&^'miete?^ _ 
club are known as the “Merrie Mot of Ova;* 
this town I discovered an . object of melanc^ 
interest in a neglected ehurcbyai^. * Here is tfe 
tomb of one Sophia Wilson^ a wife of a fonxu 
Agent of the district. It is to-day in the tenaciooii 
grip of an ancient and sinister Bo-tree. The tom 
is dated 1817., ' - 

The distance froni ^idnlla to Haputale is twenfr 
five miles, and the traveller must ^trace his st^ 
to Dikwdla and then take the left-hand road t 
Bandarawela, eighteen mi|^ aWay: . Thence the 
is a climb of about two .thousand feet tbroi^ 
parched or green valley, according tx> the time 
the year. Bandarawela possesses an hot^l; a railwa 
station and a dub, while nearby liiea. the hill-statib 
of Diyatalawa, vvhich may provide a tihrill for thi 
naval-minded visitor. Here officers and men of th< 
Royal Navy enjoy an occ^ional respite from th 
tropical heat of Colombo and Trincpmalee. It vrafij]' 
originally a camp for the luckless Boer prisoneri 
\^of war. After a ftirther seven miles OTd a climb 
'.yc hundred feet Haput^e k where d 

feller will experience the sensation of being 
' ' !jpp of the world. There is an excellent Test 
\here, and the .views ^ iHirivalledlr 
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